CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
C ONSIDERING the antiquity of carols and their 


popularity and variety in pre-Reformation times, it 

may at first sight seem strange that Catholics have 
been the last to be affected by the revival of carol-singing:: 
the fact that there is in the Catholic Encyclopedia no article 
devoted to them is sufficient evidence how completely they 
have dropped out of use. Yet if the history of nearly 
three hundred years of persecution be remembered, it is not 
wonderful that when the very essentials of worship were with 
difficulty retained, the accessories should have been alto- 
gether neglected. Among the people, however, the custom 
lingered, although it had largely fallen into desuetude; it 
never altogether ceased in country districts. Although the 
old carols have for the most part given place to modern 
compositions, collectors of folk-song have discovered some 
interesting examples of ancient Christmas verse: in Chelsea 
when a boy I remember to have heard men singing “ the 
Seven Joys of Mary ” in the streets, selling at the same time 
badly printed broadsheets with crudely coloured and roughly 
executed block illustrations ; and “God rest you,merry gentle- 
men ’’—the singing of which through his keyhole impelled 
Mr. Scrooge to “ seize the ruler with energy of action ” and 
suggested to his creator the title of the first and most popular 
of his Christmas books—was still generally sung.!' The col- 
lector’s work is probably not exhausted, at any rate so far as 
the melodies are concerned: in the neighbourhood of Ingat- 
stone, Essex, a group of men and boys, who sing mostly 
modern or revived compositions, have a wonderful tune to 
“When shepherds watched their flocks by night” which I 
have never seen in any collection. 

The earliest attempt to collect and preserve the carols 
which were actually sung by country folk was made by Davies 
Gilbert (1767—1839), a Cornish antiquary . . . who in 1822 
published a small collection of “ Ancient Christmas Carols 
with the tunes to which they were formerly sung in the West 
of England.” These, he tells us in his preface, 


‘ Dickens in his Christmas Carol (published 1843) renders the line ‘* God dless 
you, merry gentlemen”; this I think was a mistake—in any case it was a 
corruption, as the original form of the line, now generally adopted, is ‘‘ God rest 
you merry, gentlemen." 
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were chanted to the Tunes accompanying them, in Churches on 
Christmas Day, and in private houses on Christmas Eve, through- 
out the West of England, up to the latter part of the late century. 
. . On Christmas Day these Carols took the place of Psalms 
in all the Churches, especially at afternoon service, the whole 
Congregation joining. 
Davies, however, had no intention of promoting any re- 
vival of the custom: he was only 
desirous of preserving them in their actual forms ... . as 


specimens of times now passed away, and of religious feelings 
superseded by others of a different cast. 


He would assuredly have been surprised could he have fore- 
seen that the times which seemed to have passed away would 
have returned before another century had been completed, 
and that carol-singing in church would have again become 
a popular custom. One of his carols—“ A Virgin most pure ” 
—in slightly altered form is found in every good collection of 
carols; the words and melody as written by Davies are re- 
garded by Dr. Terry as the oldest version—they are certainly 
the most beautiful—and are sung in Westminster Cathedral. 

The book must have been well received, for a second edi- 
tion appeared in the year following. In this numerous 
additions were made to the words, but the compiler “ had not 
succeeded in his best endeavours to get more of the ancient 
tunes ’’: among the additions is “ The First Nowell,” which 
in somewhat altered guise, shares with “Good King 
Wenceslas ”’ universal popularity: with these may be placed 
“Once in Royal David's city "—perhaps rather to be classed 
as a hymn than as a carol—which has become almost as popu- 
lar with Catholics as with Protestants, and, notwithstanding 
its origin—it was composed by Mrs. Alexander, wife of the 
Archbishop of Armagh—has been sanctioned for inclusion 
in the Dominican appendix to the Westminster Hymnal. 

Ten years after the appearance of Gilbert’s book an at- 
tempt was made to revive the custom of carol-singing by the 
publication in 1833 of a volume entitled Christmas Carols: 
this was published by J. W. Masters for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Neither the book nor its con- 
tents seem to be known, on which account some description 
of it may be of interest. There is no mention of it in the 
long and interesting article on Carols in Julian’s Dictionary 
of Hymnology—an article which was with great fitness en- 
trusted to the Rev. Thomas Helmore, to whom, as we shall 
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see later, the revival of carol-singing is largely due; nor 
does any one of the sixteen carols it contains find place in 
the index to that monumental work. The volume bears no 
author’s name, nor does the British Museum Catalogue supply 
one: nor can I obtain information from the S.P.C.K., whose 
Secretary courteously informs me that the bulk of their 
archives is now warehoused, including those for the yes 
named. 

The anonymous author, in an interesting introduction, pas- 
ses in review the history of carols; he speaks of those then 
existing as 
less likely to encourage, even in the rudest minds, such reli- 
gious feelings as become the seasons and services appropriated 
to religion than to depreciate, in those who are at all lightly pre- 
disposed, things of the highest value, and to bring ridicule and 
contempt on the most sacred subjects. The reader [he continues] 
who has had any experience in these productions will probably 
have forestalled this expression of the writer's feelings. 


This was doubtless the general attitude of the educated 
towards the archaic and unconventional at a period when even 
the word folk-lore had not been invented and its serious study 
had hardly been begun; a passage quoted from the Popular 
Antiquities of John Brand (1744—1806) conveys the same 
impression: speaking of a large collection of ballads he says: 


I found several Carols for this season; for the Nativity, St. 
Stephen's Day, Childermas Day, &c. . . . The style of all of 
these was so puerile and simple that I could not think it would 
have been worth while to have invaded the hawker’s province 
by exhibiting any specimens of them. ' 

The carols in the book under notice were written in the 

belief that compositions 
written in a plain and easy style of versification and at the same 
time breathing proper sentiments of piety could hardly fail to 
be generally useful, and might, perhaps, supersede the rude 
strains which are current throughout the country. 
One feels that a writer who thus expresses himself could 
hardly be expected to appreciate the simple style necessary 
for a carol, still less to attain it: how far his anticipation as 
to the general utility of his collection—an anticipation which 
led to the publication of the words in sheet form for a penny 
—has been realized, may be gathered from the fact that not 
one of them appears in any of the various existing books of 
carols. 
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Anything less carol-like than these compositions can hardly 
be imagined. All are of portentous length: the shortest 
consists of ten four-line verses—the1 é is one of thirteen verses 
of six lines; and although here and there are lines of some 
merit the general effect is dreary in the extreme. Two are 
modelled on well-known compositions so as to be sung to 
the melodies associated with these—‘‘Lo! He comes, an infant 
stranger,”’ on Madan’s “ Lo! He comes with clouds descend- 
ing”; and “ Christ the Lord was born to-day,” on “ Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day ” (Tate and Brady). 

The accompanying music presents some noteworthy fea- 
tures. Derived from various sources and arranged for one, 
two, or three voices, it includes (No. 8) the remarkable ver- 
sion of “ Tallis’s Canon” which used to be sung in country 
churches in the days when the barrel-organ formed the chief 
accompaniment. The selection indeed takes us back to that 
period, for I also find in it “ Sicilian Mariners ” and the 
“ Portuguese Hymn "—known to Catholics as “ O Sanctis- 
sima"’—and “ Adeste Fideles”—which then invariably 
formed part of the réfertoire of every village church; of both 
of these the original source has hitherto escaped detection. 

Having regard to the wealth of English carols in the pre- 
Reformation period, it is remarkable that the revival of carol- 
singing, when it at length took place, arose from a source 
which had not the remotest connection, either in words or 
music, with anything that had preceded it. This revival was 
due to John Mason Neale and Thomas Helmore, to whom 
English Church is primarily indebted for the restoration to 
her services of the ecclesiastical chant. 

It was about 1852 that a Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, who had 
been Envoy and Minister at Stockholm, brought to Neale— 
whose Hymnal Noted, published in the previous year, had 
already laid the foundation of what was to prove a new school 
of popular hymnology—a copy of Pie Cantiones, a collection 
of Latin church and school songs compiled by Theodoricus 
Petri in 1582, while a student at the University of Rostock, 
for the use of the Lutheran Church. The book was and is 
exceedingly rare—it is not in the British Museum; but its 
contents have been rendered accessible by the Plainsong and 
Medieval Music Society, which acquired the copy referred 
to and in 1910 published an edition with preface and ex- 
planatory notes of the greatest value by the Rev. G. R. Wood- 


1 Of this some account was given in this Review for March, 1915. 
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ward, whose Songs of Syon is incomparably the best collection 
of hymns in English. Incidentally it may be noted that in 
this edition the original form of the words of the hymns— 
which had sometimes been altered to render them more suit- 
able for “ reformed ” worship—has been restored. 

Among the most interesting of Mr. Woodward’s notes is 
one which connects these melodies with the English mission- 
aries to whom Scandinavia owed the Faith. Of these the 
chief was St. Henry, Archbishop of Upsala, of whom Mr. 
Woodward gives the following account: 


Born in the early part of the twelfth century, he preached the 
Faith in Norway with his kinsman Nicolas Brakspeare (after- 
wards, in 1158,Pope Adrian IV.). After the conquest of Finland, 
King Eric determined to avenge himself on that country of pirates 
and freebooters, in no worse way, however, than by teaching his 
new subjects the Christian Religion. For this difficult task, 
Henry, Abp. of Upsala, was chosen. The conversion of the 
Finns followed, but it was purchased with the life-blood of S. 
Henry. So many of his successors, Bishops of Finland, received 
the crown of martyrdom that the saying arose, Episcopus in 
Finlandia non ad honorem sumptus, sed expositus martyrio re- 
putatur. S. Henry suffered on 19th January, 1151. His relics 
were held in veneration at Upsala until the Reformation, when 
they [were] scattered to the four winds. 


No. 67 of the Cantiones is in honour of him and King Eric, 
who was martyred in the same year. “ The old Swedo- 
Finnish office-books record the names of some of the English 
missionaries who were instrumental in the conversion of that 
part of Europe,” notably St. Sigfrid of York (+ 1045), who 
was sent by King Edred at the request of King Olaf; his 
kinsman St. Eskill (+ 1069) and St. David, “ stirpe clarus, 
vita justus, arte gnarus, digna proles Anglie.”” After men- 
tioning many others, Mr. Woodward continues: 


It ought to be more clearly understood that it was Britons who 
first overthrew idolatry in these lands, who built Christian 
Churches, not Academies of Science but Schools of Jesus Christ. 

. These were the spiritual forefathers of the Veferes 
Episcopi, of whom Theodoric Petri rightly speaks in terms of 
the utmost veneration—"“ such as found out musical tunes and 
recited verses in writing.” Pie Cantiones is in itself sufficient 
witness to the influence and to the results of the teaching of these 
British clergymen, who were second to none in Europe in their 
love and knowledge of Plainsong and Medieval Music, and of 
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the capabilities and beauties of the Gregorian Ecclesiastical 
Modes. 


“‘ Neale,” says Mr. Woodward, “ with his admirable judge- 
ment and naturally musical ear, thoroughly appreciated the 
beauty of the words and melodies of Pie Cantiones.” In 
conjunction with Helmore, his collaborator in the Hymnal 
Noted, he brought out in 1853 a little shilling book entitled 
Carols jor Christmas-tide—the words by himself, the melo- 
dies entirely from Pie Cantiones, harmonized by Helmore, 
It is to the publication of this work, neither melodies nor 
words of which have any relation to the English traditional 
carol, that the revival of carol-singing as it exists among: 
us at present is to be traced: and although many larger and 
more varied collections have since appeared, there is not one 
of them that is not indebted to this little book. The melo- 
dies of the twelve carols are for the most part taken un- 
altered from Petri’s collection: the words however are in 
no sense translations of the originals, to which indeed they 
bear no close relation save that those are for the most part 
associated with Christmas; yet so perfectly are they adapted 
to the melodies that it is difficult to believe that they are of 
independent origin. The style is based on ancient models, 
notably in the frequent introduction of Latin phrases— 


Christ was born on Christmas Day : 
Wreathe the holly, twine the bay ; 
Christus natus hodie: 
The Babe, the Son, the Holy One, of Mary. 
He is born to set us free, 
He is born our Lord to be, 
Ex Maria Virgine. 


It may be doubted whether, apart from his translations, 
Neale ever did anything better; even the translations have 
not attained the universal popularity of at least two of the 
carols. “Good King Wenceslas” at once caught on, and 
has been popular in the widest sense of the term ever since: 
I have just heard a butcher-boy whistling it in the street, 
and it has penetrated into remote country villages. Curiously 
enough, the melody which has thus become inseparably as- 
sociated with Christmas is one of those which originally had 
no connection with the feast: it is one of the ‘“ De Tempore 
Vernali Cantiones "—a charming composition, of which the 
first verse runs: 
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Tempus adest floridum, surgunt namque flores, 
Vernales in omnibus imitantur mores, 
Hoc quod frigus lzserat reparant calores, 
Cernimus hoc fieri per multos labores. 
For another spring song, “ In vernali tempore,” Neale 
wrote the carol “ O’er the hill, o’er the dale”: Mr. Wood- 
ward tells us that 


it is on record that Herr Otto Goldschmidt and Madame Gold- 
schmidt (née Jenny Lind, a Swede) were in the habit of having 
carols sung in their house in London. On the Feast of the 
Epiphany [to which the carol relates] they made a point of singing 
“ O’er the hill, and o’er the vale” to this lovely melody.” 


The popularity at once attained at home by “ Good King 
Wenceslas” speedily spread to the States: one of Neale’s sons* 
wrote that it was the favourite Christmas carol at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Nashota, Wisconsin, in the early fifties ;. 
and that at the Christmas festivities of the Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco, “ Neale’s carols have for many anni- 
versaries contributed half the musical programme.” It would 
appear that Neale himself did not attribute much importance 
to the carols: the references to them in his published letters 
are few and unimportant, and relate mostly to the Carols for 
Easter-tide, published in the following year, which, although 
equally admirable as compositions, have never become 
popular. 

The other carol which approaches “Good King Wenceslas” 
in general appreciation is ‘““Good Christian men, rejoice!” The 
melody to which this is set—‘ In dulci jubilo ’’—has, says 
Mr. Woodward, “ been harmonized, for voice or organ, by 
some of the master musicians of every succeeding age or 
generation.” He gives a list of twenty-five works, rang- 
ing in date from 1544 to 1887, in which it has appeared; it 
occurs frequently in Bach’s organ works, and the elaborate 
and beautiful setting by R. L. de Pearsall is well known. 
The number of Catholic, Lutheran and Bohemian hymn-books 
in which the original German words—only the first line of 
each verse is in Latin—in one of the older or more modern 
forms is to be found, is, says Mr. Woodward, “ too great to 
be counted ”’: its authorship has been discussed, but Mr. 
Woodward ascribes it without doubt, adducing what seems 
to be sufficient evidence, to Blessed Henry Suso (c. 1280— 
1365), adding: 

1 Letters of Fohn Mason Neale, p. 282. 
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Like St. Dunstan and his Missa Rex splendens, we may well 
believe that Beatus Suso learnt his /# dulci iubilo not of man 
but of an angel from heaven. 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the influence of 
Neale’s carols in recalling men’s minds to the Christian idea 
of Christmas. The ideal set forth by Dickens was almost 
entirely material: and the collection already referred to, 
which aimed at producing “ such religious feelings as be- 
come the season,” is nevertheless largely occupied with its 
social aspect: 

Joy to all, this hallowed season ! 
Cheerful boards, this closing year ! 
Wholesome mirth, controlled by reason : 
Ruled by temperance, wholesome cheer ! 
Christ who all mankind to gladden, 
So his angel sang, was born, 
Wills not Christian hearts to sadden 
On his happy natal morn. 


Newman, in a well-known passage, describes the change 
in the aspect in which Christmas was regarded that was 
brought about by 7'hke Christian Year and the Oxford move- 
ment: 


Beneficed clergymen used to go to bed as usual on Christmas- 
eve, and leave to ringers or sometimes to carollers, the observ- 
ance which was paid, not without creature comforts, to the sacred 
night; but now, they suddenly found themselves, to their great 
surprise, to be “ wakeful shepherds,” and “still as the day came 
round ” “in music and in light,” the new-born Saviour “ dawned 
upon their prayers.” 


And in like manner Neale, while duly recognizing the social 
side of the feast, emphasized its religious aspect by insist- 
ing on the veasoz for rejoicing. The little book is prefaced 
by the verse: 

Nowell! Nowell! in this halle 

Make mery, I pray youe alle 

On that Chyldé may we calle 

Ullo sine crimine: 


And this is the note of the carols, e.g.: 


Good Christian men, rejoice 

With heart and soul and voice ; 

Give ye heed to what we say : 
News! News! 

Jesus Christ is born to-day. 
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Even more noteworthy is it that in these carols we always 
find, as did the first visitor to the Crib, “ the young Child 
with Mary His Mother.” Previous to their publication the 
Blessed Virgin had as far as possible been ignored in post- 
Reformation Christmas verse: in these she takes her rightful 
place, as in “ Christ was born on Christmas Day,” already 
quoted, and again: 


In the ending of the year 
Life and light to man appear ; 
And the Holy Babe is here 
De Virgine: 
And the Holy Babe is here 
De Virgine Maria. 


To Neale, not only through these carols but in the Yyamnal 
Noted, is, I think, largely due the recognition among Church- 
folk of the position of our Lady—a recognition timid at first 
but steadily advancing, so that at the present day the “ Hail 
Mary” is recited by many Anglicans in their private de- 
votions almost as commonly as by Catholics, and is not 
unknown in churches; the Rosary is in frequent use, and 
sermons are preached on our Lady’s feasts—notably on that 
of the Assumption—which in fervour and fulness of devotion 
vie with those delivered in our own churches. But at the 
period of its publication—1853—it would be impossible to 
find in any other collection provided for public use such a 
verse as this:! 


As the sunbeam through the glass 
Passeth, but not staineth : 
Thus the Virgin, as she was, 
Virgin still remaineth : 
Blessed Mother! in whose womb 
Lay the Light that exiles gloom, 
God to earth descending : 
Blessed Maid ! whose spotless breast 
Gives the King of Glory rest, 
Nurture, warmth and tending. 


The example set by Neale and Helmore was followed in 
1860 by Edmund Sedding, who produced a set of nine 
Ancient Christmas Carols in a little book similar in form to 


1 Iam not forgetting Keble’s earlier 
** Ave Maria! thou whose name 
All but adoring love may claim ” : 
but The Christian Years (1827) was a book for private use. 
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the earlier work: interesting and scholarly as these were, 
they never attained popularity. The first general collection 
was that brought out by the Rev. R. R. Chope in 1875, 
but this was superseded by Christmas Carols New and Old 
(1884), by the Rev. H. R. Bramley and Sir John Stainer. 
This is perhaps still the most popular collection; the best, 
however,—as might be expected from the fact that it was 
compiled and arranged by the Rev. G. R. Woodward—is 
The Cowley Carol Book, a very beautiful selection: a proof 
of the permanent popularity of Neale’s collection is that ten 
out of the twelve are incorporated in the Cowley book, where 
also are others by Neale, hardly inferior in merit. 7he English 
Carol Book, collected and edited by Mr. Martin Shaw, is an 
excellent compilation and in value runs the Cowley book very 
close. These are the principal collections: there are numer- 
ous smaller ones: Messrs. Novello’s Catalogue alone con- 
tains 378 carols and settings, and among Nonconformists as 
well as Churchfolk carol singing is an important feature of 
the Christmas observance. 

Among ourselves carol singing is still in its infancy: a 
step in the direction of its development has, however, been 
taken in Westminster Cathedral—the pioneer of so much in 
the way of musical reform—where three or four carols are 
sung after Vespers every afternoon from Christmas Day to 
the Epiphany. The example thus set has been made more 
easy to follow by the publication at a penny of 4 
Little Carol Book—the first collection of Catholic origin 
—which Dr. Terry has compiled for the Catholic Truth 
Society. The collection contains nineteen of the carols, from 
various sources and countries, which have proved most popu- 
lar at the Cathedral: an edition with music will be issued 
after the War. Dr. Terry writes in his “ foreword ”’: 


It is hoped that the booklet may do something to revive 
amongst English Catholics the ancient Catholic practice of carol 
singing at Christmastide. There exist m MS.—at the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, and elsewhere—rich stores of 
carols sung by our Catholic forefathers in pre-reformation days. 
Is it too much to hope that these will one day be printed, and sung 
in England again, as they used to be in the old days when our 
country was justly called “ The Island of Saints ”? 


JAMES BRITTEN. 














A REPLY 


To one who said that to conceive of God as a person was 
to bring Him down to our own level. 


H we can pierce 
_# With the swift lightnings far and fierce; 
We can behold 
Him in the sunset’s lucid gold. 


Yet not by these 

Do we read His dark mysteries, 

Or tear apart 

The thick veil upon Heaven’s heart . . . 


Kneel with the Kings 

Before His dreadful Emptyings, 
And see Him laid 

In the slender arms of the Maid. 


The village street 

Knew God’s familiar, weary feet— 
The carpenter’s Son, 

Who made the great hills one by one. 


No glory slips 

From His sublime apocalypse— 
His homespun dress, 

Hunger, thirst and the wilderness. 


To a slave’s death 

He gave His broken body’s breath; 

An outcast hung 

The swart and venomous thieves among. 


And still yields He 

Godhead to our humanity, 

Leaving for sign 

Himself in the meek bread and wine. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 








THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE IN EDUCATION' 


T is inevitable that in any cataclysm, such as the terrible 

war in which we are at present engaged, the minds of the 

thoughtful should be turned to a consideration of. the 
higher ideals which concern the welfare and happiness of 
a community which is suffering so bitterly. We already wit- 
ness in many quarters a seriousness of purpose, a truer appre- 
ciation of the value of spiritual influences, and a grim deter- 
mination to strive in the future for the amelioration of the 
lot of the poorer and more wretched of our brethren, which is 
worthy of the traditions of truth and justice, characteristic of 
our country at its best. Frivolity is slowly, perhaps too 
slowly, giving way to a chastened seriousness, and materialism 
and rationalism are seen to be ineffectual as sources of 
strength and consolation amid the horrors of a European war. 
Reconstruction in our economic ideals, in our educational 
ideals, and in our moral ideals, for we British are surely 
something more than a nation of shopkeepers, is the watch- 
word of the new crusade which is being preached at present 
from press, platform, and pulpit. 

In any scheme of reconstruction, if we are led by reason, 
and are not merely the creatures of passion, or caprice, or 
sentiment, it is necessary that we should have an intel- 
lectual grasp of first principles, as a solid basis on which 
to erect the superstructure of reform. Among the objects 
of this scheme of reconstruction which is much discussed 
at present, is that of our educational ideals. In particular 
it is urged that natural science should receive a more general 
practical recognition as a necessary part of a liberal education. 
This indeed was the purport of the resolutions which were sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, a representative gathering of 
scientific men, held under the presidency of Lord Rayleigh in 
London on May 3rd of last year, and summoned to consider 
the subject of “ The Neglect of Science.” The resolutions 
adopted by the meeting were as follows :— 


(1) That in the opinion of this meeting it is a matter of 
urgency, in order to promote national efficiency in the near future, 


1 Presidential Address to the Preston Scientific Society, Sept. 29, 1916. 
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that the natural sciences should be made an integral part of the 
educational course in all the great schools of the country, and 
should form part of the entrance examination of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, as well as of the newer universities. 

(2) That it is in the highest degree desirable that the Govern- 
ment should exercise the large power which it possesses of en- 
couraging the study of the natural sciences and thereby increas- 
the efficiency of our public servants (i) by assigning capital im- 
portance to the natural sciences in the competitive examinations 
for the Home and Indian Civil Service; (ii) by requiring some 
knowledge of the natural sciences from all candidates for ad- 
mission to Sandhurst. 

(3) That this meeting is of opinion that the method indicated 
in Resolution 2 is the only one by which it is practicable to 
bring about the desired change in the attitude of the schools and 
colleges throughout the country towards the natural sciences and 
to make some knowledge and understanding of these sciences 
general. As the results of such changes will only develop in the 
course of years, it is urgent that the matter should at once be 
taken in hand by His Majesty’s Government. 

(4) That the Committee are authorised to take such steps as 
they may consider appropriate in order to bring these views to 
the notice of His Majesty’s Government. 


A perusal of these resolutions shows that they maintain 
that the national efficiency, and in particular the efficiency 
of all public servants, would be increased if the study of 
natural science were made an integral part of the curriculum 
in all schools. This should be forced on the schools by the 
Government, by the process of closing all civil appointments 
in the Home and Indian and Colonial services, besides all 
appointments in the Army, to those who could not pass an 
examination in natural science. 

Now it will probably be conceded by all that the study of 
the natural sciences in our schools ought to be extended, so, 
that our pupils, especially those who have specialised in clas- 
sics, may not leave school without some knowledge of the 
phenomena of the world around us, and of the methods of 
experiment and observation which are the basis of all scien- 
tific knowledge and research. But opportunity is not com- 
pulsion, and especially such a compulsion, that no one can 
hepe to attain any post in the administration of our vast 
empire unless he has passed an examination in science, nor 
even the privilege of admission to our universities. Scientific 
men deprecate the existence of an examination in compulsory, 
Greek as a passport to a university career, and yet some would 
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substitute an examination in compulsory science. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands that the administration of our Indian and 
Colonial Empire is one of the glories of the Mother Country. 
And yet these administrators are for the most part university 
and public school men, whose education was mainly classical. 
Humanists by training, they know how to administer our 
colonies and dependencies in a human manner, far removed 
from the stereotyped, mechanical, and meticulous methods of, 
for instance, German organization. Would those who, in the 
name of national efficiency, would make an examination in 
science compulsory for all national offices, exclude such men 
from administrative posts, because, perchance, having no taste 
for natural science, they could not pass an examination in 
elementary physics, chemistry, and mechanics? 

The term national efficiency:is also somewhat vague. 
What does it precisely mean? We can understand that no one 
should become an engineer, or a doctor, or be admitted to 
those technical professions which demand a knowledge of 
the methods of science, without a scientific training, or a 
knowledge of the particular sciences with which he has to 
deal, but at first sight one fails to see how the legal profes- 
sion, or administrative positions, would necessarily be ren- 
dered more efficient by a knowledge of elementary science. 

The memorialists seem to be labouring under a not un- 
common confusion of thought as to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and the proper training of the mind, so that it can 
readily and easily acquire any knowledge which it may be 
necessary for it to attain. The question really is which is 
the best mental gymnastic for training the intellect of man, 
for Plato long ago in his Republic deprecated a system of 
training which consisted in the heaping up of multifarious 
knowledge, the end and purpose of all education in his 
pedagogic system being the acquisition of culture, or intel- 
lectual power. 

It is a boast among those who devote themselves to the pur- 
suit of the natural sciences that they seek purely for accuracy 
and truth. Yet the enthusiasm of some of the protagonists in 
the cause of natural science led them to make and endorse 
the statement “ that it is clear that the old methods and old 
vested interests have retained their dominance, at least as 
far as our ancient Universities and great schools are con- 
cerned” (Memorandum published in 7he Zimes, Feb. 2, 
1916). This statement has been successfully combated in 
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an article by Professor W. R. Sorley, as far as Cambridge 
is concerned, published in the Suxday Times of August 13, 
1916. He shows that of all the honours examinations of the 
University the Natural Science Tripos has by far the largest 
number of candidates. In 1914, for example, among the 
Tripos examinations which carry a degree, 141 students pas- 
sed the Natural Science Tripos, as against 92 in the Classical 
Tripos and 74 in the History Tripos. In addition to this 58 
passed the Mathematical Tripos and 43 the Mechanical 
Science Tripos. So that while the purely humanistic studies 
were represented by 166 Honours men, the natural and 
mathematical sciences claimed 242 passes, or nearly one and 
a half times as many. “ For fifty years,’ says the Memor- 
andum, “ efforts have been made by those who are convinced 
of the value of training in experimental science to obtain its 
introduction into the schools and colleges of the country.” 
Professor Sorley rejoins: “ Fifty years ago, when Classical 
Tripos was not so large as now, and the Mathematical much 
larger, only seven students passed the Natural Science Tripos. 
The increase from 7 to 141 is the measure of the Universities 
neglect of science.” 

Fifty years ago, too, there was hardly a public school 
that possessed an adequate physical or chemical laboratory, 
and the science teaching was both jejune and inadequate. 
To-day the vast majority of our public and secondary schools 
are equipped with excellent and well-fitted laboratories, and 
in many cases all the boys have an opportunity of learning 
scientific method in the study of elementary mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry. 

It is regrettable that scientific men in their zeal for re- 
form, and for a yet fuller appreciation of the undoubted 
benefits of a training in elementary science, should have so 
woefully overstated their case. But the mentality at heart 
of some of the signatories of the document was displayed 
in the speeches which were made at the meeting in London 
on May 3rd. For with them it is not the recognition of the 
benefits of a scientific training in any course of education 
that is desired, but an entire revolution in our educational 
methods and ideals. Revolution not reconstruction is their 
watchword. For instance, Professor Sir Edward Schafer told 
the meeting, and repeated his demand in a letter to Vature 
(May 18, 1916), that “science ought to oust the study of 
Greek and Latin from the prominent position which these 
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subjects hold in the educational course in our schools.’’ This 
position we may take to mean that the basis of education in 
these modern times ought to be sought in the study of natural 
science. The argument of this distinguished physiologist 
may be put in syllogistic form as follows. Education con- 
sists in the acquisition of that knowledge which is most use- 
ful. But scientific knowledge is most useful. Therefore 
education consists in the acquisition of scientific knowledge. 

His minor premiss might very easily be contested, for the 
usefulness of scientific knowledge is partial and restricted. 
But it is evident from his major premiss that Plato and Sir 
Edward Schafer do not see eye to eye as to the end of educa- 
tion. For Plato it is the training of the mind, for Sir Edward 
Schafer that “ heaping up of multifarious knowledge ” which 
Plato rejects. Education is not primarily the acquisition of 
knowledge, though much knowledge may be acquired inci- 
dentally, but as the very etymology of the word indicates, a 
systematic mental gymnastic for drawing out the faculties, 
so that our pupils may learn how to acquire knowledge. It 
is impossible adequately to train the mind of youth by impart- 
ing such facts to it as that, after rubbing sealing-wax on the 
sleeve of your coat, it will attract small pieces of paper, or 
by the application of the heuristic method, so beloved of some 
of our scientific educational theorisers, so as to turn our class- 
rooms into glorified kindergarten, and our method of train- 
ing the mind into one akin to that for making models out of 
plasticine. Not that manipulative exercises are to be con- 
demned, as they have their proper place and function in any 
scheme of general education. But what we are discussing 
is the best means for the training of the intellect of the boy 
or girl. Even Plato in his scheme of education would begin 
with the training of the sense-perceptions, but by this he 
means physical education, which we supply by our games, and 
sports, and gymnastic exercises, and the study of musical 
sound which we also provide for in our elementary singing 
classes. But in Plato’s system these studies are but pre- 
liminaries to the education of the intellect. 

True education then is the drawing out, or developing, 
of those qualities and faculties which we possess either 
in the natural or in the moral order. The highest kind of 
education is moral education, so that a child may be taught 
to act according to his or her conscience. It develops those 
first principles of right and wrong which are innate in the 
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human subject. This is the supreme end of all education; 
its expression in the natural order in regard to our country, 
is patriotism, in regard to our fellow men, truth, honesty, and 
uprightness, and in regard to ourselves, a due restraint of 
our natural appetites and passions. We are not at present 
concerned with this education. We will only remark in pass- 
ing that the highest morality is founded on religion, and 
that no system of ethics, no principles of altruism, no creed 
of rationalism, can compare with the illuminating doctrines 
of Christianity, and the lessons taught us by our Lord in the 
Gospels. 

Let us confine ourselves to the training and education of 
the intellect. A proper instrument for training the mind 
ought to be one that makes boys and girls think, gives them 
facility in the expression of their thoughts, and accuracy in 
applying thought to action. The study of languages, and 
more especially for those who have the opportunity, the study 
of the Greek and Latin languages, which being dead lan- 
guages have their forms fixed and stable, is most admirably 
adapted to this end. In Latin, for instance, each termina- 
tion in the declension of a noun, each tense in the 
conjugation of a verb, and especially the correlation of the 
parts of a sentence in the construing of a passage of a classical 
author, is a scientific exercise of the highest order. It is 
analogous to, though superior to the classification of living 
things into their orders, genera, and species. It invokes 
the spirit of orderly arrangement depending on experiment 
which is of the very essence of the scientific method. Educa- 
tionalists rightly insist on the necessity of a thorough know- 
ledge of one’s own language. How better can English be 
taught than by the exercise of expressing the thoughts em- 
bodied in a passage, of such a scientifically exact language 
as Latin, into their equivalent English? This is surely an 
analysis requiring and combining accuracy of thought and 
felicity of expression. 

If we study the history and evolution of pedagogical 
science from the Oriental nations, through the classical period 
of Greek and Roman predominance, and in the developments 
during the Middle Ages, we find a system of broad prin- 
ciples which has subsisted even to the present day. It is 
a system which has been evolved by thinkers like Pythagoras 
and Plato among the pagan sages, and by men like St. 
Augustine among the Doctors of the Church, so that it is 
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the result of much learning and practical experience. The 
essence of this system is that the study of language and 
literature should precede, as a necessary preliminary training 
of the mind, the study of the sciences, and of philosophy, the 
queen of the sciences. When we find the system in vigour in 
the Middle Ages, those branches of study which were taught 
in the schools to free men are styled the liberal arts, as 
opposed to the “ artes illiberales,” or technical studies, which 
were pursued for gaining a livelihood. The elementary and 
preliminary studies were the language studies embracing 
grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, or language, oratory, and 
logic. These might aptly be termed the secondary school 
studies, and constituted the /¢rvivium, that is a well-beaten 
ground, like the junction of three cross-roads. These were 
the branches of the liberal arts, or the elements of a liberal 
education or training of the mind open to all. The second 
or higher group comprised the mathematical and physical 
disciplines, known as the arfes reales, and was constituted by 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and the laws of sound 
under the generic title of music. These studies constituted 
the guadrivium, or road with four branches, and their crown 
were the sciences of philosophy and theology. The seven 
liberal arts therefore formed a system with language as the 
lower studies, mathematics as the intermediate, and science 
as the higher studies. But the point to which we wished to 
call attention in this system was the ancillary and preparatory 
nature of the literary to the scientific studies. 

Modern experience, too, has shown the excellence of a 
preliminary training in language and literature in forming 
the mind, so that it can the more easily adapt itself to the 
methods of natural science when required. It is not an un- 
common complaint among principals of technical schools, that 
the chief obstacle which they experience in training the pupils 
that come to them, is the inadequate preparation that they. 
have received in the subjects of a general education. Some 
years ago Sir Andrew Noble, when asked what special studies 
were advantageous for a pupil who desired to seek entrance 
into the profession of an engineer, replied that the best pre- 
paration was a general education, and that an educated lad 
would soon learn engineering. Similarly in the realm of art, 
Sir Frederick Leighton being asked by a lady what was the 
best education to give to her son, who desired to become an 
artist, replied, that she should secure for him the general 
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education of a gentleman. The eminence of the great tone- 
poet Wagner, as an exponent of music as a vehicle of poetic 
expression, was in a very great measure due to his early clas- 
sical education, and especially to his familiarity with the 
works of the great Greek tragedians. The contrast between 
his libretti and the inane trivialities to which that precocious 
genius Mozart wedded his beautiful music is immense. And 
as a subject of general education, for those who have the op- 
portunity of learning it, though they may forget all about it 
in their future career, Latin is unsurpassed, on account of the 
orderly and truly scientific form of the language. The same 
experience has befallen science masters in secondary schools, 
for almost invariably the classical boys, when they are applied 
to science, outstrip their compeers who have received the re- 
latively jejune mental training of the so-called modern side. 

It would be well, in this connection, to read the passages 
culled from the experiences of eminent French and German 
educationalists quoted by the writer of a letter to the Educa- 
tional Supplement of 7e Zimes for last June, who signed 
himself ‘“ Octogenarian.” In the illuminative discussion held 
in the section of Educational Science at the last meeting of 
the British Association, held at Newcastle, and inaugurated 
by Mr. J. Talbot in a paper entitled “‘ The present position 
of Science in Secondary Schools,” a discussion in which men 
distinguished in educational science took part, representing 
various schools of thought, all were agreed as to the para- 
mount necessity of a preliminary, or at least a concomitant 
literary training for a student of science. The great 
majority of the speakers insisted on the educational value of 
Latin. All the speakers without exception deprecated early 
specialization. 

In regard to this matter it will be advantageous to take 
note of the resolutions drawn up at a conference represent- 
ing the Classical, English, Geographical, Historical, and 
Modern Languages Associations, and approved by the Coun- 
cils of the five Associations. They read as follows: 


(1) It is essential that any reorganisation of our educational 
system should make adequate provision for both humanistic and 
scientific studies. 

(2) Premature specialisation on any one particular group of 
studies, whether humanistic or scientific, to the exclusion of all 
others, is a serious danger, not only to education generally, but 
to the studies concerned. 
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(3) Humanistic education implies the adequate study of lan- 
guage and literature, geography and history, which in each case 
should, at the appropriate stages of education, go beyond the 
pupils’ own language and country. 

(4) The representatives of humanistic studies would welcome 
from the representatives of the mathematical and natural sciences 
a statement with regard to those studies, similar to that contained 
in (3). 

(5) In all reform of education it must never be forgotten that 
the first object is the training of human beings in mind and 
character, as citizens of a free country, and that any technical 
preparation of boys and girls for a particular profession, occupa- 
tion, or work must be consistent with this principle. 

(6) Subject to the above principles the Associations concerned 
would welcome a comprehensive revision of national education 
from the point of view of present needs. 


These resolutions it is stated are drawn up “in no spirit 
of hostility or indifference to either scientific or technical 
studies, and their framers are anxious to co-operate in se- 
curing for these, as well as for the studies with which they 
are themselves more particularly interested, their due place 
in a national system of education.” 

Such resolutions it may be added commend themselves 
to the approbation of all, not only on account of their modera- 
tion of tone, but also on account of their broadness of view 
and saneness of educational purpose. As a matter of practi- 
cal application of the views so far enunciated it would seem 
advisable that all boys in a public school without exception 
should be offered the opportunity of a training in elementary 
science. We would suggest that the lower fourth form 
corresponds to the period when an initiation into serious 
scientific studies would be advantageous, or say about the 
age of fourteen. 

Preliminary courses of nature study are admirably adapted 
for younger boys and girls, to be succeeded by the elements 
of that description of the earth and sky, the atmosphere, the 
ocean, and the chief natural forces which are embraced under 
the comprehensive name of physiography, together with some 
knowledge of geography. Concomitantly with the literary 
studies of the pupils,there should be a training in the elements 


1 The Mathematical Association, and the Association of Science Masters in 
Public Schools have expressed their substantial agreement with the above 
resolutions. 
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of mathematics and geometry. For it is almost impossible 
to teach physics properly to students who are ignorant of 
elementary mathematics, but, given students who are pos- 
sessed of a fair knowledge of mathematics, progress is much 
more rapid. 

When a boy has taken up the study of science seriously, in 
a year or two it will be evident whether it would be better 
for him to specialize in literary or in scientific subjects. In 
many cases of boys who have had a good preliminary literary 
training, future specialization is merely a matter of choice 
and inclination. 

Sir Edward Schafer, in his speech in support of the me- 
morial on the Neglect of Science, pointed to the pre-eminence 
of the Royal Navy in the public services as due to “ the fact 
that, from the very first, the training given is mainly a train- 
ing in scientific methods, whilst the very subjects which are 
alleged by so many instructors of youth to be essential to a 
scheme of general education are rigorously excluded.’’ What 
does he mean by the phrase “ from the very first’? Boys 
enter for the qualifying examination for Osborne about the 
age of thirteen and a half, and one of the subjects required 
for the qualifying examination is Latin. So here again a 
literary training precedes a scientific course of study. May 
it not be asserted with more truth, that it is precisely because 
the boys to be trained as officers in our Navy have first re- 
ceived a good general education, of which the study of Latin 
is an essential part, that our Royal Navy is so pre-eminenitly 
efficient? 

It might be urged as a vindication of the curriculum in 
vogue at present in our public and secondary schools, that 
when we win this war, the scientific German officers, the pro- 
duct of forty years of organized effort, will have proved 
inferior in resourcefulness, in adaptability to new circum- 
stances, and, above all, in humanity, to the officers who have 
been trained in the public schools of England. The cry 
that classics must be ousted because, perchance, our officers 
have made mistakes, as well as our public departments, 
through a lack of scientific knowledge, is a cry dictated by 
panic, and an idolatry of the fetish of German organization 
and efficiency. It would be deplorable should it result in 
the substitution of a purely material for our present liberal 
curriculum of studies. Then, indeed, the Germans would 
have virtually won the war, if they imposed upon us their 
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standards and their ideals of a materialistic philosophy of 
education. 

By all means let us have a reconstruction of studies, and 
a fuller and deeper recognition of the value and worth of 
scientific method. But the object of all study and learning 
is not merely technical and utilitarian. It is for those whose 
life-work has been spent in the training of the young to 
evolve a curriculum in which the claims of science and 
classics for due recognition shall be harmoniously and 
satisfactorily blended. Our plea is for reconstruction not 
for revolution. 

Such reconstruction should demand the inclusion of courses 
of science in the curricula of all public and secondary schools, 
to be followed by all the pupils without exception, so that 
all should have had the opportunity not only of a training 
in scientific method, but of an appreciation of the value of 
scientific research for the material welfare of the nation. 
Much of the present neglect of science arises from the ignor- 
ance, the indifference, and the apathy of our legislators, and 
above all of our manufacturers. 

The value of research as a factor in economic progress is 
not realized. The example of a large manufacturing concern 
in these islands which employs one chemist at the wage of 
thirty shillings a week, is typical of the estimation of the 
value of science as an adjunct to manufacture by many leaders 
of industry. 

The present war has shown that when we really are forced 
to put our minds into the work we can beat the Germans in 
the machines which are the practical outcome of scientific 
principles. Technically the English workman has always been 
better than the German workman,but the reverse is true of the 
manufacturer. A German Commission was forced to admit 
that though they could erect and organize in Germany ship- 
building yards equal to those on the Tyne and Clyde, they 
could not possibly compete with the skill of the British work- 
man. An official engineer in a very large electrical works, 
with a branch before the war in Germany, informed the writer 
that of identically the same pattern machine made in 
England and Germany, the English machines were far the 
better. 

Is it then intellectual apathy, and an inertia fostered by 
the love of pleasure and frivolity which lies at the root of our 
neglect of science? Sir Arthur Evans in his presidential ad- 
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dress to the British Association thus expressed the opinion 
of many who have the cause of scientific study at heart: 


“It is a lamentable fact that beyond any nation of the West 
the bulk of our people remains sunk not in comparative ignorance 
only—for that is less difficult to overcome—but in intellectual 
apathy. The dull ivcuria of the parents is reflected in the child- 
ren, and the desire for the acquirement of knowledge in our 
schools and colleges is appreciably less than elsewhere. So, too, 
with the scientific side of education, it is not so much the actual 
amount of Science taught that is in question—insufficient as that 
is—as the instillation of the scientific spirit itself, the perception 
of method, the sacred thirst for investigation.” 


This picture may be painted in possibly too sombre colours. 
At least we can join in the note of hope sounded in the suc- 
ceeding passage: 

“But can we yet despair of the educational future of a people 
that has risen to the full height of the great emergency with 


which they were confronted? Can we doubt that, out of the 
crucible of fiery trial, a New England is already in the 


moulding?” 
A. L. CORTIE. 
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A NEW KULTURKAMPF ? 


T would be quite untrue to call this war in any sense of * 

the word a religious war, although certain German Catho- 

lic Professors—in particular Professor Schroers, of Bonn 
University, in a little pamphlet entitled Zhe War and 
Catholicism—have tried to represent the struggle as one be- 
tween a number of States friendly to the Church, and a 
group of Powers opposed to it. They are anxious to insinuate 
that the spectre of Pan-Germanism, which so many writers 
on the side of the Entente have attempted to call up, is a mere 
unreality and that the only serious danger for the Catholic 
Church will come from “Panslavismus” and “Panlatinismus.”’ 
But most thoughtful people have long ago settled this question 
for themselves. They have seen that the war had a purely 
economic and political origin, and that any religious question 
which might arise would be merely a side issue. 

And yet it is equally obvious that certain gains or losses 
will come for the Church as a result of the war. In this 
sense no Catholic can be really indifferent to the outcome. 
He is not disinterested in the problem of Poland; he is not, 
or should not be, blind to the great Catholic revival in France, 
which has come about as a consequence of the war; he can- 
not remain indifferent to the annexation or non-annexation of 
Catholic Belgium by Germany. If he is the citizen of a 
neutral State, he is completely justified in preserving his neu- 
trality, his political neutrality; but sooner or later personal 
sentiment or interest will incline him to one side or the other. 
Ultimately there can be no such thing as moral neutrality. 

From the very beginning of the war, the Germans have 
understood the importance of gaining moral support for their 
cause from individuals in neutral countries. They seem to 
have given particular attention to Catholic countries. Pam- 
phlets, books, and newspaper articles, as well as the very 
considerable influence which the Germans have known how 
to wield at several important turning-points in the course of 
the war, have all been used with the object of persuading the 
Catholics of neutral countries that the victory of Germany 
would bring with it every kind of advantage for the Church. 
The arguments put forward have been very specious, with 
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as much suggestio jalsi as suppressio veri. Those writers 
who advanced them have found it convenient to obscure the 
fact of the German Empire's alliance with Turkey ; they have 
not hesitated to imply that the German Emperor is at heart 
a Catholic—an astonishing statement which seems to have 
been believed in certain parts of South America. Most of 
all they have well understood how to select the facts of his- 
tory with the object of proving their case. When all these 
things are taken into consideration, it no longer seems sur- 
prising that there should be a large number of honest people 
in Spain, North and South America, Switzerland, and even 
in Italy to some extent,who think that the Germany,who began 
the war by a cynical disregard of treaties and a brutal inva- 
sion of Belgium, marked by an unexampled number of proved 
outrages against priests and religious—that this Germany was 
wantonly attacked by a combination of atheistical, or at 
least anti-Catholic States, who persist in their refusal to make 
peace until she has been utterly crushed and dismembered. 

Such a distorted view may easily be corrected by reference 
to the facts of recent German history. It will then be seen 
that the modern German State is unique among belligerents, 
in that it rests on a purely Lutheran foundation, and more- 
over, since Prussia gained the ascendency in the German Em- 
pire, all extreme nationalist activity and aggressive patriotism 
have been of the greatest danger for the Catholic Church. 

The first point needs little proof. The work of 1870 
was carried out by Bismarck, one of the greatest enemies the 
Church has ever had, ably assisted in the ground-work of his 
scheme by the historians Treitschke and Sybel, who equalled 
him in their hatred of Catholicism. One of the most im- 
portant undertakings of the Prussian Government, after the 
establishment of the Empire, was a deliberate attempt to 
crush the Catholic Church. It ended in humiliating failure 
owing to the courage and persistence of Pope Leo XIII. and 
Windthorst, but it provides us at the outset with an irrefut- 
able case against Germany’s boastful claims, now so loudly 
put forward, to be the tried friend and protector of the 
Church. 

But certain questions naturally suggest themselves. It will 
be asked: “ What parallel may be drawn between those dark 
days and these present times? Is the spirit of the Xud¢ur- 
kamp} dead, or is it likely to revive? Is the outlook for the 
Catholic Church similar to that after 1870?” 
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Now it is obvious that in one important particular the re- 
semblance between 1870 and the present day breaks down; 
there is no Bismarck to-day. But that fact in no way vitiates 
the comparison. The spirit which animated Bismarck in his 
fight against the Church is just as much alive now as it was in 
his day; the only difference is that it is found distributed 
among a larger number of people instead of being summed 
up and typified by one man. It is important that Catholics 
should understand and realize these things. Down in the 
average Prussian’s mind, planted there by Luther and fostered 
by most of the great men of Germany, there is an instinct 
which tells him that the most powerful opponent of his exag- 
gerated view of the State is the Catholic Church. Dr. Julius 
Bachem, the veteran Centre Party deputy, once described 
the Prussian State as “ the classic home of the Hegelianism 
which exaggerates the idea of the State into State-Omnipo- 
tence.”’! Later in the same book he warns his readers that 
“ backslidings into the State-Church traditions of Prussia are 
by no means out of the question.” His words have been 
fulfilled; in spite of the Burgfrieden, or party-truce, there 
is ample evidence that a great nationalist reaction against the 
Catholic Church in Germany is. in course of preparation, and 
that only the defeat and consequent discredit of the ruling 
class in Prussia will be able to save the Church from the 
danger which threatens it. 

We are forced to this conclusion by a careful study of 
various religious books and periodicals, published in Germany 
during the past two years. The Catholic books, although 
in many cases their authors, for various reasons, attempt to 
show that Germany, not France, is the real protector of 
Catholic interests, are not without a good deal of apprehen- 
sion; the Protestant publications, for the most part, are ag- 
gressive and full of the spirit of chauvinist self-assertion. 
Thus in September, 1914, the Pastor Dietrich Graue an- 
nounced the mission of Germany in the following terms: 


We Germans must fulfil our historic mission; it is called 
Protestantism. This is a foreign word, but the thing is familiar 
to all of us; it isa thing which is not the privilege of the Evan- 
gelical Church, but lives in all truly German hearts. . . . Let 
it henceforth be our ambition to remain Protestant to the core. 
All divine services, all ecclesiastical confessional organisations 
which exist among us have no value except as they help our nation 


1 Preussen und die Katholische Kirche, Cologne, 1884. 
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to fulfil its historic mission. And this mission, I repeat, is called 
Protestantism. (‘‘ Protestantenblatt,” Sept. 16, 1914.) 


In this way the twenty-five million Catholics of the Ger- 
man Empire, to say nothing of those in Austria, are dismissed 
as “ non-Germans.”’ And the same exclusive spirit is shown 
in a book written by a well-known Protestant writer, Herr 
Julius Richter. He, too, is anxious to carry on the Prussian 
tradition, which connects Prussian nationalism indissolubly 
with Protestantism. ‘ The world-war will certainly have this 
result, that the German people will arrive at a stronger sense 
of its individuality.” He then proceeds to point out that 
it is the duty of the Evangelical Mission to help forward the 
national cause, and compares the period of the Reformation 
with the present. Then the German people had a limited 
task, namely, to take the truths of the Gospel to Europe; now 
the time has come for the Germans to be world-wide 
evangelists. And elsewhere, in the Al/gemeine ‘Missionszeit- 
schrift, Herr Richter expresses himself in rather more detail 
to the same effect: 


The German people gave the world the Gospel in the century 
of the Reformation. To-day it surely has the world-mission of 
bringing Christianity to humanity—Christianity in its deepest, 
richest, and fullest form. . . . It is not too much to say that 
Protestant Germany is the evangelist of the nations. 


The spirit of aggressive Protestant nationalism is evidently 
rising in Germany as a direct consequence of the exaggerated 
patriotism caused by the war. And that spirit, iet us repeat, 
is essentially the spirit of the Xuliurkamp/. It is becoming 
evident once more that, for the German people, the Reforma- 
tion was always less a purely religious than a political move- 
ment; it was a tremendous protest against the internationalist 
claims of the Papacy. Luther is regarded as a political 
leader, as a prophet of Deutschtum. This fact is being 
brought into particular prominence to-day. Thus, in the first 
months of the war, Herr Wilhelm Walter, Professor of Pro- 
testant Theology at the University of Rostock, published a 
book with the title Germany's Sword Sanctified by Luther,* 
in which he asks various questions, as “ Is hate justified?” 

' It is hardly necessary to point out, that throughout this essay “‘ Protestant " 
is equivalent to ‘‘ German Protestant,” that is ‘‘ Lutheran.’’ No reflection on 
any other form of Protestantism is intended. 


2 January, 1916. 
3 Deutschlands Schwert durch Luther geweiht. 
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and gives the answers from the works of Luther, treating them 
as if they were asacred book. That his opinion as to Luther’s 
authority is high may be proved by the following extract 
from the Introduction: 


Where shall we get our answer to these questions? A Christian 
will of course think of the Holy Scriptures. But who will teach 
us how rightly to apply the many instructions given therein? 
Should not that man help us, who named himself the “ prophet 
of Germans”? 


But the most striking and authoritative identification of 
German nationalism with Lutheran Protestantism during the 
present war is to be found in a special war-liturgy,! which 
was issued some months ago, for use in German Lutheran 
churches. On the occasion of the Re/ormationsfest, for ex- 
ample, “ unser Luther” is praised as the man who, among 
other things, “ gave us the hymn of the ‘ /este Burg, which 
in deeper and mightier tones swells up after the ‘ Wacht am 
Rhein’\” Later, in a service for the same day, the festival 
of the Reformation is spoken of as “ the resurrection-day of 
the Gospel,’”’ and Germany’s enemies are described as at- 
tacking “ our Empire, the bulwark of the Protestant faith.” 
This, in spite of a population of twenty-five millions of Catho- 
lics; this, in spite of a large and influential Centre Party, 
and an innumerable crowd of German propagandists all 
anxious to prove that Germany is the most powerful Catholic 
State in Europe! 

At the end of this interesting volume there is a collection 
of patriotic readings, “ Vaterlandische Worte,” as at the end 
of a Catholic liturgy one might find a series of devotional 
readings from the Saints and Fathers. This selection of Ger- 
man Protestant extracts gives one a very clear insight into 
the essential meaning of German nationalism. The mere 
list of names is highly instructive. It begins, of course, 
with Luther, and includes all the most notable exponents of 
German nationalist or Pan-German aspirations—Frederick 
the Great, Fichte, Ernst Moritz Arndt, Treitschke, and Erich 
Marcks. Few Catholics, even the most chauvinistic of 
German Catholics, would consider the tradition represented 
by these names to be anything but anti-Catholic, utterly op- 
posed to orthodox Catholic teaching on patriotism and the 
State. Yet here it is, revived and glorified in by German 


1 Kriegsagende dey Lutherischen Kirche. Berlin, 1915. 
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Protestants. It is almost as if the Anglican Church were 
to revive the pious memory of Queen Elizabeth, and Thomas 
Cromwell, and Archbishop Cranmer. Again, Germans have 
tried to maintain that for them Treitschke’s teaching and 
influence were no longer vital; this was their answer to the 
taunts of English and French writers, who have pointed out 
from the beginning of the war that the historical origin for 
all Germany’s ruthlessness must be found in that essentially 
anti-Catholic and altogether pernicious doctrine of the State, 
taught by implication by Luther, formulated by Hegel, and 
persistently inculcated by Treitschke. Germans have tried 
to prove that this doctrine is dead. Yet here, in the “ Vater- 
landische Worte,” at the end of this Lutheran war-liturgy, 
we find the following characteristic sentence from Treitschke : 


Herein lies the grandeur of war; namely, that petty man en- 
tirely disappears before the great idea of the State. 


The Hegelianism of which Herr Julius Bachem spoke in 
the year 1888 is thus by no means as dead as the German 
propagandists would have us believe. The tide of nationalist 
heresy in Germany is rising, exactly as in 1870. 

So far, then, from the German Protestants forgetting, or, 
for the sake of religious peace, neglecting to recall the es- 
sentially Protestant character of their Empire, they seem to 
have become more self-conscious and prouder of the fact 
than ever. But this increase in Protestantism is not the only, 
is not perhaps the most dangerous, result of the chauvinism 
and exaggerated sense of nationalism to which this war, like 
the war with France in 1870, has given rise. The old race- 
mysticism, which is chiefly associated with the names of such 
fanatics as Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Ludwig Woltmann, 
and J. R. L. Reimer, but is much more practical and influ- 
ential than those names would seem to indicate—the old race- 
mysticism is sweeping over Germany once more. Nowhere 
but in Germany do we find this extraordinary phenomenon. 
In no other country has it been necessary, even in these times, 
when patriotic passions must be aroused, to excite national 
feeling as is done in Germany. The violence and intensity 
of the national appeal by Germany’s leading men, from the 
Emperor downwards, seems to prove what race-psychologists, 
such as M. Alfred Fouillée, have long asserted, namely, that 
the average German's hold on his national individuality is 
much weaker than an average Frenchman's or Englishman's. 
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For the English merely a slight spur was required; and that 
took the form, not of excited appeals to him to remember that 
his forefathers conquered Louis XIV. and crushed Napoleon, 
but just a calm exhortation to remember Belgium.. The 
Frenchman required a still lighter stimulus; there was no 
need to remind him of the mighty deeds of his ancestors, to 
recall the great prowess of Bertrand du Guesclin. His 
patriotic ardour was sufficiently stirred by a terrible and im- 
mediate reality—the deliberate invasion of his territory by 
a cynical and ruthless enemy. But the German was not 
menaced in this way; the lie, since confessed, of the French 
aviators over Nuremberg was, it is true, used very vigorously 
for the first few weeks of the war, and the Russian spectre was 
brought along to frighten a certain number of recalcitrant 
Social Democrats. But the German people’s enthusiasm for 
the war has, for the most part, been kept alive by more posi- 
tive methods. Not until it became apparent that the great 
blow had failed, and that Germany was definitely foiled in her 
great attempt to subjugate Europe, was the cry “ War of self- 
defence ” heard at all frequently. The principal appeal to 
the German people has been to remember that they are Ger- 
mans; sei deutsch, bleibe deutsch, werde deutsch, as the well- 
known Professor Troeltsch rather excitedly exclaims at the 
end of his book Das Wesen des Deutschtums, And the ex- 
hortations to consider the deeds of Arminius, and the exploits 
of Albert the Bear, have been innumerable. 

This tremendous outburst of self-assertive nationalism 
is likely to be of the most far-reaching consequence 
for the Catholic cause in Germany. In the ecclesiastical 
sphere it has led to a great revival of the demand for a 
deutsche Religion. Long ago, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Leibnitz dreamed of a deu/sche Gesammt- 
kirche, and after him came a long line of German philo- 
sophers and theologians, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Arndt, 
Geibel, Maurenbrecher, Bonus, Lange, Max Lenz, the effect 
of whose writing was to convince a good many Germans that 
German Xultur was of such a kind that it had the right, or 
even the duty, to create a religion in accordance with its 
aims and essential characteristics. By the more extreme this 
was accompanied by a demand that Germany should evolve 
her own God—a deutsche Gott. This kind of fanaticism was 
particularly to be found in 1813; it came to the fore 
again in 1870; now, as then, it is making its influence felt 
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once more—an irrefutable proof that all great periods of 
exaggerated German nationalism are of the utmost danger 
for the Catholic Church. 

There are signs that German Catholics are awake to the 
peril. A short time ago, Father Otto Zimmermann, S.J., a 
well-known German Catholic writer, issued a booklet, which 
bore the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Freiburg, with 
the object of refuting this latest of German heresies. His 
work was entitled Should Religion be National? a question 
which, if answered in the German super-nationalist sense, 
inevitably cuts at the root of all orthodox Catholic theory and 
practice. The whole of Father Zimmermann’s contentions 
against those Pan-Germans and other so-called German pat- 
riots who wish to create a new German religion, may be 
summed up in the sentences which head two of his chapters: 
“* God must not be nationalised,” and “‘ The nation must not 
be deified... These may sound like commonplaces to a 
Catholic,who is conscious that supranationalism is of the very 
essence of his religion, of his Divine Master’s intentions; 
but that they are by no means superfluous in present-day 
Germany could be proved by an overwhelming number of 
quotations. Father Zimmermann recalls Hegel’s conception 
of the State as an “absolute, immovable goal in itself” 
(Selbstzweck), as the “ present God,” and asserts that these 
ideas are coming to the fore again to-day. He then quotes 
the following from the well-known Lutheran periodical the 
Allgemeine Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenzeitung:2 


The answer to the question :—Must we be Christians?—is, No; 
only one thing must we be, Germans! At Metz, during the war, 
a sermon was addressed to soldiers: Only on the ground of the 
nation, the Fatherland, can you build for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for a world of pure intellect. Why? Because there is no other 
idea so effective, both religiously and morally, as the idea of 
the Fatherland. . . . If you ask me: How shall I build for 
the Kingdom of God? I shall answer you in one word: Be a 


good German! 


One does not need to be a theologian to see that this is 
subversive heresy of the worst and most dangerous type. And 
yet the quotation could be paralleled a hundred times from 
books and articles published in Germany during the present 
war. 


1 Soil die Religion national sein ? 
2 Vol. XLVIIL., p. 496. 
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Had this super-national and anti-Catholic spirit found ex- 
pression merely in writings, however, there would have been 
comparatively little for Catholics to fear. But it has led 
to action; that is why all Catholics who care for the future 
welfare of the Church must regard recent events in German 
religious history with the greatest apprehension. When, for 
example, they see the Zvangelische Bund, under the impulse 
of the belief that Protestantism means Germanism, making 
the most thorough preparations for proselytizing effort; when 
they learn that, even in Bavaria, the Catholic editor of the 
official Government journal has been replaced by an ‘anti- 
Clerical; when they see, day after day, a persistent pro- 
paganda based on the theory that to be a good German one 
must be a Protestant ; when they know that the super-national, 
echt deutsch spirit, for the lack of which German Catholics 
are openly despised by their Lutheran fellow-citizens, is trans- 
lating itself into organizations for the spread of its pesti- 
lential dogmas—when German Catholics, and Catholics 
abroad as well, note these things, must they not ask them- 
selves this question: ‘“ Surely the events of the years fol- 
lowing 1870 are being repeated?”’ 

Let us give a closer look at the details. In 1903 a cer- 
tain Herr Oskar Michel founded the Deutsch-religidse Bund, 
at the foot of the Hermann Monument in the Teutoburger 
Forest. Apparently this fanatical organization did not meet 
with sufficient success to keep it alive. But in 1915 it was 
re-established and provided with a regular propagandist 
periodical, Deutsche Lebenskunst, a “ fortnightly journal for 
German religion.” ! And this time the undertaking is meeting 
with much greater success—sufficient proof that the present 
war has led to a great increase in what may be called German 
religious chauvinism. 

Another example of this fact is to be found in the wide- 
spread demand for a German Reichskirche, or United Church 
of the German Empire. The influential Darerbund has in 
particular come forward as the champion of this idea; a few 
months ago it published a pamphlet from the pen of Dr. 
Heinrich Weinel, Professor of New Testament Theology at 
the University of Jena, who is clear as to one point, namely, 
that the United German Church of the future must be non- 
Catholic. He says: 


Even if we Protestants desired it and were able to bring it 
1 Halbmonatschrift fiir deutsche Religion, 
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about, the international Catholic Church can in no way enter 
with a part of its membership into the German Imperial Church, 
however German the feelings of its German section may be. 


Or again: 
In Protestantism we ever were and unfortunately still are to- 


day a people of many heads. Only one point have we in common, 
that we are not Catholics. 


Herr Dr. Weinel’s dream—as it was the dream of Fichte 
and Jahn in 1813—note how history is repeating itself, the 
prophets of fanatical anti-Catholic Deutschtum coming into 
their own again ! —is of a union of all these isolated Protestant 
sects into one great Protestant German Church. It would be 
impossible to underrate the danger to the Catholic Church 
in Germany if such a scheme were realized. As a German 
Catholic says, in the course of a review of Dr. Weinel’s book, 
“ the opposition to Catholics would be the only bond of unity 
for this new church, and the putting of this opposition into 
practice its life-element. The strong tendency in the direc- 
tion of the Zvangelische Bund (\et it be recalled here that 
this notorious league was founded solely as an expression of 
dissatisfaction with the results of the Xud/urkamp/), in whose 
footsteps the Reichskirche is to tread, points the same way. 
And there we should be brought face to face with a new 
Kulturkamp}. May God preserve us from this and also from 
the new German Imperial Church!’’! It is scarcely too much 
to say that that pious wish might just as well never have 
been uttered if Protestant Prussia emerges victorious from 
this war with her military prestige unshaken. The motive- 
power behind all this super-national and anti-Catholic ac- 
tivity at the present time is confidence in Germany’s invinci- 
bility, in her ability to repeat the triumphs of 1866 and 1870. 
Let only this belief be destroyed and all Pan-German Pro- 
testant scheming will vanish too. 

One more illustration of our contention that a new Xultur- 
kamp} will be the outcome of this war if Germany proves 
victorious. Bismarck’s most persistent efforts during his 
struggle against the Catholic Church in Germany were made 
with the object of destroying all Catholic education. Catholic 
schools, he felt, were a barrier to the spread of Deutschtum, 
and he did everything in his power to break that barrier down. 
He failed as we know, but his example is still remembered and 


1 Theologie und Glaube. Heft III. March 28th, 1916. 
VOL. CXXIX. D 
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admired to-day in Germany, and, given the same circum- 
stances as impelled him to attack the Church, namely, a 
triumphant Prussia, there is no doubt that a very large num- 
ber of Protestants in Germany will be ready to follow in his 
footsteps. They would begin to agitate for a non-confes- 
sional German school, asserting that religion was essentially 
a private concern and that the sole aim of a school should be 
to make the scholars efficient men and women and good 
Germans. This agitation had, in fact, already begun a few 
years before the war, with such educational authorities as 
Professor Rein, of Jena, himself, be it noted, a convinced 
Protestant, the author of a life of Luther. Here is a sum- 
mary of this influential Professor’s proposals: 


1. The common foundation for the national culture is the 
universal people’s school (die allgemeine Votksschule). It em- 
braces six classes, which are attended by both sexes in common 
from the sixth to the twelfth year. 

2. To this foundation there will be added a :— 

a. Volksschule for children aged thirteen and fourteen ; 
6. Realschule for children aged thirteen to sixteen ; 
c. Ahigher school for pupils aged thirteen to eighteen. 


This may seem quite unobjectionable, even worthy of re- 
commendation to anyone unacquainted with the conditions of 
German education, and consequently unable to appreciate all 
the implications which lie behind the Professor’s suggestions. 
What those implications are the following quotation may help 
us to realize. It is taken from the eleventh issue of 1915 of 
the Volksschule, the organ of the Zvangelische Wtirtemburg- 
ische Volksschullehrerverein, or Union of Protestant Teachers 
in the People’s Schools of Wiirtemburg: 


The war must bring about the single school-organization, the 
Einheitschule, whose foundation is the universal people’s school. 
There must be no more division of the children according to 
the position and religion of their parents. Position and religion 
are the accidents of life, and the training and career of the 
children should not be made dependent on them. ... The 
experiences of the war lead us to the question of religious in- 
struction, to the relation of the confessions to one another. . . . 
The confessions have no longer any significance in public life; 
they may still have value for the individual, but that is his own 
affair, with which he should not trouble other people. We Ger- 
mans have our German God, and He is the God of Truth. The 
Truth is God. . . . Dogmatic religious instruction should not 
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be a subject in the curriculum of the Zinheitschule, which is 
not a confessional school. German religion, the German people's 
Church—that is the solution of the future. , 


It is by no means surprising that the German Catholic 
Professor who reviewed this whole question in the Catholic 
review, 7’heologie und Glaube, some months ago, should ex- 
claim: “ No playing with words, no coquetting with the ques- 
tion for political reasons, no ‘ halfness’; our solution must 
be clear and plain: absolute rejection of the national Zinheit- 
schule\” 

But will such a negative attitude, not only in connection 
with this particular question, but with all those questions 
of German Protestant nationalist activity mentioned in this 
article—will such a negative attitude be of the slightest avail? 
Let us conclude by a concise statement of our reasons for 
thinking that it will not. 

In the first place there is in Germany, as a direct outcome 
of her aggressive war, a tremendous intensity of national 
feeling. Had Germany’s plans against France and Belgium 
been successfully carried out in the space of six or seven 
months, according to programme, the results for the Church 
would undoubtedly have been immediate and disastrous be- 
yond all precedent. Even now, however, when the German 
people’s natural liking for war is becoming a little dulled 
by a very long and indecisive campaign, it would be danger- 
ous to assume that all peril for the Church has disappeared. 
Unless the German Government is compelled to accept a peace 
which proves irrefutably that their great attempt on the 
liberties of the small nations of Europe has failed—unless the 
ruling classes of Germany are made to realize by hard ex- 
perience that aggressive war is by no means a profitable 
business, the peril for the Church will be as great as, or even 
greater than, after 1870. A German victory would be the 
victory of German super-nationalism; that is, a victory for 
Protestantism. Only those people who are obstinately blind 
to the whole of Prussian history and to the significance of 
the facts given in the preceding pages, will care to deny 
this assertion. 

If Catholics are relying on the German Centre Party to 
ward off the danger they should be prepared for disillusion. 
The German Centre is a broken reed in this respect.! From 
the times of 1875 to the present, from Windthorst to 

1 See The Dublin Review for October, 1916, 
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Erzberger and Spahn, a sad decline in unity and strength 
has made itself felt in the ranks of the Centre Party. Its 
leaders have shown themselves ready to support the German 
Government in any Pan-German undertaking it might wish 
to prosecute, whether it be the repression of the Poles and 
Alsatians, the increase in the Naval Estimates, or the hind- 
rance to Cardinal Mercier’s patriotic activities. In announc- 
ing Windthorst’s death, Zhe Times correspondent wrote: 
“He was a Catholic first, and a patriot afterwards.” Of 
a good many German war-books by Catholics published 
during the present war, it could scarcely be said with cer- 
tainty that their authors were Catholics, or even Christians, 
so closely did they follow the non-moral and essentially 
atheist style of the leading Pan-German writers. When, for 
example, we find Herren Erzberger and Spahn, the leading 
lights of the German Centre Party at the present day, speak- 
ing and writing in exactly the same tone as would be used by 
a Bernhardi or a Houston Stewart Chamberlain, we begin 
almost to doubt the ability of the German Centre to over- 
come the dangers which are obviously threatening the Catho- 
lic cause. And the following sentences, taken from an 
article by a German Catholic in a German-Swiss newspaper,' 
only strengthen our impressions: 


It is a testimony to the strength of the national idea in 
Germany that when affairs in Belgium lead to a conflict of the 
worldly powers with the Church and its Belgian priesthood, the 
judgment of the German Catholic differs from that of every- 
one else in Germany by not so much as a hair. As to this, the 
sharp criticisms of the Centre Press on Cardinal Mercier leave 
not the slightest doubt. 


If these words are true, if it is true that the Catholics of 
Germany have allowed national feeling and worship of the 
State to usurp the Catholic ideal, then the outlook for the 
Church in Germany in the event of a German victory is black 
indeed. Should the Xulturkampf come—and all our evi- 
dence goes to show that this is certain if the Prussian military 
caste emerges from the war triumphant—before the assailants 
approach, the citadel is already half-surrendered. This is 
not a matter which the Catholics of the Entente countries can 
contemplate with equanimity. In spite of the deepest poli- 
tical gulf which Germany’s aggressive war has created be- 


1 Neue Zurcher Zeitung, May 7, 1916. 
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tween themselves and their German fellow-Catholics, they 
cannot forget that in their one holy Catholic religion they 
are all united. They desire nothing better than that the 
Church in Germany, #.e., the full embodiment of the Christian 
idea, should increase in numbers and in influence. But they 
see clearly the danger ahead, if the Protestant Pan-Germans 
are able to force their will upon Europe. After 1871, the 
German year of triumph, came the Xudturkampf. Forty- 
five years later, as has been shown, an almost similar condition 
of affairs exists in Germany. The parallel must not be com- 
pleted. Germany must not conquer. There must be no 
Xulturkamp}. 
“ QUIVIS.” 





THE DOOR 


OD threw open a Door, 

Up in high Heaven; 
Across earth’s darkened floor 
The light was driven. 


The grey sky caught the glow, 
The grey sea broke in blue; 
The blue waves broke in music 
As the light came through. 


Straight from the Great Gold Throne, 
In the sound of the singing sea, 

In the hush of its wail and moan 

The light reached me. 


MARY SAMUEL DANIEL. 
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of how I came to believe in the Christ exactly in the 

words in which I tell it; and then you say that you 
mean to transcribe it from papyrus to imperishable parch- 
ment so that it may live for ever!—You say that you will 
have it buried with you so that it may be in a safe place where 
the Lord can find it, if He wants it, until the end of the 
world, which may not be so very near after all. It is easier 
to tell a simple tale, and mine is so very simple, with the 
tongue than with the pen. It will look strange, methinks, 
on parchment like the writings of the divines and doctors— 
yet I will try. I will tell my little story just as though you 
and I were sitting in the Garden which the Lord loved, talk- 
ing of the things that will happen over the eternal hills. 

It was sixty years ago, when I was a girl of twenty or so, 
that I first came in contact with Christianity, as we call it 
nowadays. In the days when our blessed Father Paul was 
preaching, and holy John was still in Jerusalem. I was 
living at Antioch with my parents. There were many in 
those days who had actually seen the Lord—men of his own 
generation. I heard the story of Jesus of Nazareth first 
from a friend of our family who had joined the Christian 
sect. When my father discovered that Demetrius was a 
Christian he immediately put an end to the intimacy. He 
and my mother, and my sister Diana, were terribly shocked. 
We all liked Demetrius. No, this is not a love story! Per- 
haps I liked him less than the others did, but his story of 
the Christ held me spell-bound. I longed to hear more. My 
father and mother were too horrified at the idea of Christian- 
ity, for to them it meant a lawless and seditious fanaticism, 
deeply tinged with vice, to even suspect that one of their 
children would be fascinated by its teachings. In secret 
I learned all I could of the new, strange, enthralling ideals 
that Christianity embodied. I loved and worshipped them, 
but I could not bring myself to believe that it was all 
actually true. My father had given me a magnificent intel- 
lectual training, and I trusted much to my reasoning faculties 
which he had so carefully and patiently cultivated. I went 


4 OU have asked me, Marcella, to write down the story 
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in secret to hear the Christian preachers. Some of these 
moved me for the moment. Peter's sincerity, for instance, 
no one could doubt, yet I asked myself, might he not be 
deluded? Demetrius introduced me to converts full of zeal 
and learning, with whom I had arguments. None of these 
had actually seen the Lord. What manner of man, I won- 
dered, was the Christ Himself? Oh, to have seen Him as 
Peter had done. To know the manner of man that He was. 

I came to possess a very tender and wistful regard for 
the Christians. It cut me to the quick to hear them dis- 
cussed at my father’s table with such terrible misapprehen- 
sion. It hurt me unbearably even while I had doubts as to 
the sanity of Peter, and while the written words of Paul 
were ever conveying, like an echo, the rejoinder, “ but it is 
not true, not évve!’’ For could not a genius like Saul of 
Tarsus construct all this on an idea—manufacture the evi- 
dence in his abnormal brain? I loved discussing the subject 
with Demetrius. He was so adroit in argument, one could 
admire where one disagreed, yet he too failed to help me 
after a certain stage. I think his emphatic way of putting 
things rather made one differ instinctively. It would cer- 
tainly hurt my pride to give in to Demetrius, much as I 
longed to believe. He was remarkably learned in the law 
of the Jews, and could show me how all the ancient prophecies 
had been fulfilled. I have seldom met a clearer or keener 
thinker. 

As time went on the Christian belief became to me some- 
thing more than an interesting hypothesis. It began to 
trouble me. I had learned all that there was to be learnt. 
Yet, I told myself, I could not believe. I had reached the 
stage when I could no longer bear to hear the followers of 
Christ maligned in silence. I shall never forget the first 
occasion on which the members of my family realized that I 
had fallen under the Christian spell. I suddenly came out 
with a vehement utterance—it was one of those little inci- 
dents that form milestones in our lives. I brought it out in 
spite of myself, for I was morbidly sensitive to home criti- 
cism. I think what I said was this: “ If Christianity is not 
true, then I’m very sorry, that’s all.” My mother glanced 
at me, and then looked quickly across at my sister. Then she 
gave a heavy sigh. She was a gentle-hearted woman who 
dreaded unseemly happenings. She knew, poor soul! that 
I possessed a trend towards the unconventional. My father 
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was a grand man—upright and self-disciplined. I never 
knew him to correct in temper, or to punish a mistake, but 
when he came up against real wrong-doing he could be severe 
beyond mere temper. He had never been angry with me 
before. Now he turned his eyes on me with the cold steel 
of disapproval in them. He made no comment. To him 
Christianity stood for all that is base. To embrace it meant 
to wilfully debase the higher parts of man. As for my sister 
Diana, she had heard the stories they told about the wor- 
shippers of Christ. She knew me not to be vile by nature and 
I knew that she concluded that the hero-worshipping tend- 
ency which had displayed itself at school (Diana had never 
been known to adore a preceptress) had drawn me into a 
trap laid by some cunning individual who had cast the spell 
of personality over me. She looked absolutely—physically, 
sick. I think Diana's attitude was hardest of all to bear. 

I went out that day with an overwhelming sense: of lone- 
liness—of bitter isolation. I had become an alien, a rather 
nauseating alien, in my own home. Nay, more, a stranger, 
and a very unpleasant, unfamiliar stranger, to myself. It 
was the acme of desolation—that clearing out of my soul for 
what it was to receive. 

We had then come to live in Jerusalem, quite recently, from 
Antioch. I no longer had Demetrius to go to, and I doubt 
if I would have done so in my present state. Demetrius 
rankled in my mind in connection with Diana’s obvious and 
unfounded suspicions. I could recall now many oblique allu- 
sions that stung me like burning arrows. Christianity had 
lost its magic. Yet where was I to go? I had a letter of 
introduction to the elders of the Church in Jerusalem that 
Demetrius had given me. I told myself, grimly, that now 
was the time to test my convictions—now, when the intel- 
lectual side alone remained—when my dangerous emotions 
were benumbed by the sting of the home wound. 

Doggedly I turned my steps to the corner of the city where 
the Christian elder lived to whom my introduction was ad- 
dressed. He proved to be a gentle, scholarly man, very 
kind and patient. He listened to my difficulties, which 
seemed to rise up with seven-fold force, and answered them 
as skilfully as Demetrius would have done. He, too, showed 
me the law and the prophets and explained the prophecies. 
He was a wonderful thinker, and the strange sanctity that 
all the more matured members of the Christian Church 
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seemed to possess was very marked in him. But my under- 
standing was hardened, or my heart. I could not be con- 
vinced. My instructor took infinite pains. Presently he went 
and fetched another presbyter, and they conversed together 
at a little distance off. I heard them mention the name of 
the great doctor, John. At that time he was still in Jerusalem 
and had not yet elaborated his famous theme of the Zogos, 
but his high doctrine was known privately to the more 
scholarly portion of the Church. Demetrius revelled, with 
his Greek way of thinking, in the wonderful exposition of 
the central Christian truth afterwards given to the Church 
at large. I grew greatly excited at the thought that I was 
to be referred to this great doctor. I was also more than 
a little afraid. I wanted to do my education justice, and 
my head was buzzing with the pros and cons of our recent 
conversation. After a short consultation my instructor re- 
turned to me with ascrip in his hand. This he gave me, and 
bade me bear it to the house of John, to which latter place a 
servant would guide me. So I set out for the great teacher's 
house, feeling, as I have said, half afraid. They said the 
Christ had loved this man for his charity, but was it not also 
he who denounced idols, and was not my father’s house full 
of idols? What would he require of me in that fierce zeal 
for what he held to be the truth? 

The servant conducted me to a still more obscure corner 
of the city. The entrance to the preacher’s house was in a 
little courtyard. It was a mean place, and surrounded by 
places of no good repute. What would my mother have said 
could she have seen me there?—or Diana?. I did not have 
long to wait on the threshold. Soon the figure of a woman 
approached from within. In the dim light I could not see 
much of her—I suppose I was nervous, but I seemed able to 
grasp very little except that she was smiling at me. 

“You are Agatha,” she said, simply, not asking a ques- 
tion, but stating a fact, and I followed her in, wondering: 
how on earth they had prepared her for my visit. The room 
she took me into was poor and bare. A newly-kindled fire 
burned on the hearth, for it was a cold day, but otherwise 
nothing was suggested but the utmost poverty. And yet, 
there was an air of dignity about the place that I could not 
account for—that I have tried to reproduce since in other 
places by banishing all unnecessary furniture from an apart- 
ment. But I have never achieved that majestic result. 
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The lady led me to a seat by the fireside. She sat down 
opposite me. I saw that I would have to wait for my 
“ audience,” and this, of course, I was quite prepared for. 
I glanced at the face before me. It was in the shadow— 
a worn, curiously beautiful face. I could form no idea of 
its owner’s age. 

She regarded me for afew moments. “ So you are not a 
Christian yet,” she said, in the same tone of stating a fact, 
It drew forth an answer more irresistibly than any question 
could have done. I gave my reason: — 

“No,” I replied, “I am not yet able to believe.” 

She went on regarding me quietly, with shrewd eyes, into 
which there crept a smile. 

‘“* And why not?” she asked. And she sat there, smiling 
at me steadily while I racked my brains to formulate my 
principal reasons for remaining outside the Christian Church. 
They suddenly seemed to have become rather paltry, I dis- 
covered, and I had a feeling, furthermore, that she could 
fathom their paltriness, yet it was with the gentlest interest 
that she was awaiting my answer. There was no scorn in 
her amusement. 

When my answer came it was a curious one—one I had 
never cited before, never dreamt of acknowledging. “ My 
parents are worshippers of Diana,” I said, “ I don’t know 
what would happen if I became a Christian.” 

She looked at me, still silent, but listening with indescrib- 
able intentness. It had the effect of making me scrupulously 
accurate—she seemed to be setting so much value on what 
I was saying. 

“I don’t mean,” I explained hastily, “ that I should suffer 
persecution. My father would protect me—he is a good man, 
but he believes the things that they say of the Christians, and 
he wouldn’t, he couldn’t, uxderstand.” 

My voice trailed off. I looked down at my thumbs. It 
sounded such a feeble little reason. I had an idea that she 
would be once again smiling that shrewd smile at my poor 
mean confession of paltriness. 

I heard her give a quick, sharp sigh. I looked up. She 
was grave and her face was full of the tenderest sympathy 
and concern. 

“ But that is hard,” she murmured, almost to herself. 
““ Harder than persecution.”” Then she added softly, ‘“‘ There 
are seven kinds of sorrow, and seventy-seven kinds of suffer- 
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ing.”” I think that was how she put it, but I cannot quite 
remember. I know that, once again, what she said had that 
same authority—as though she knew. I looked into her face, 
and then I understood the extraordinary, uncommon beauty, 
something that a foolish portrait-maker would have touched 
out, but which an artist would have given his days to be 
able to reproduce. 

Then she began to ask me about myself and my home, 
listening quietly, with very little comment while I found my- 
self pouring out my story, the story, not of my intellectual 
difficulties, but of my ideals and aspirations—of the strong 
desire to believe that existed in part of me, at least (some- 
thing in her way of listening made me punctiliously careful to 
speak the truth—to represent myself as I was). I told her 
everything—all about my little petty troubles, and how petty 
they were! And the pettier, the more she seemed to sym- 
pathize, as though she had actually experienced them all. 
Yet she said little. I can scarcely, as a matter of fact, recall 
a single sentence of what she did say. I only know that 
she drew the story out of me, bit by bit. I could not have 
conceived it possible beforehand that I could have unbur- 
dened myself thus. I seemed to get to know myself as I 
talked. She sat looking, sometimes at me, sometimes at the 
fire. Her eyes, at times smiling, at times full of gentle, tear- 
ful sympathy, seemed to draw out all that my heart contained. 
I had forgotten all about the metaphysics and philosophy. 
This Lady had intervened! 

It is strange that I can recall so little of what she said, 
for when it came, it was always positive, yet not like the 
opinions of Demetrius which courted contradiction by their 
very assurance. The memory is, in a way, blurred, like a 
dream. I can best revive it ina fashion which may make you 
smile. I was wearing a string of barbaric beads round 
my neck, and as I talked I had a nervous habit of slipping 
them through my fingers. It was a trick that might have 
fidgetted some people. Once I thought I had fidgetted her, 
tor she paused suddenly, as though arrested by my action, 
Then she flashed out a curious smile—I have often wondered 
what it meant. After all these years I have only to take 
these beads (I have always kept them) and pass them through 
my fingers, and at once I seem to feel her listening, and to 
see again that wonderful look of rapt attention on her face. 
This seems a foolish detail, indeed, to set down to be copied 
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on parchment, but you ask for the story as I tell it. Per- 
haps the unborn generations may guess the secret of why 
she smiled at my little trick with my string of beads! 

Mine was an unconscionably long story. I told her how 
the Christian ideal had filled a great void in my heart—of the 
strange feeling of absolute restfulness that came over me when 
I felt the atmosphere of the Christian communities to which 
Demetrius introduced me—of my groping after the light 
which I felt was shining there, although I could not see 
it. ‘ That, though,” I added hastily, “ is a contradiction, 
for darkness is dispelled by light.” 

I can remember what she answered then. “ No,” she re- 
joined, quickly, “ The light shines in the darkness and the 
darkness comprehends it not.” 

‘“* If only I could see the Christ,” I cried, as I had so often 
cried to myself. ‘ You knew Him, perhaps?’ I suddenly 
hazarded. 

“Yes, I knew Him,” she said. “ I know Him.” 

I noted how she substituted the present tense. I gazed 
up at her in awe, but I was arrested by the tired, worn ex- 
pression on her face. I had fagged her out with the endless 
tale of my troubles. It had become twilight. It must be 
getting late. I gazed at her in the flickering firelight, and 
as I gazed I felt my heart thrill within me. “ Tell me what 
He was like,” I whispered. 

She made no reply. She simply sat smiling at me. I had 
amused her again somehow. And then, suddenly I knew—I 
knew what He was like. I almost got the idea that He was 
there before me. Was I scanning a vision that memory had 
called up in her mind? 

“You knew Him well?” I breathed the question very 
diffidently. 

“I am His Mother,” she replied. 

So she sat there, smiling at me, and holding my very soul 
with her smile. 

I was without speech. I knew now that I believed—and 
I knew what He was like. His Mother! That was the 
secret of this adorable Lady, this exquisite listener. 

I found myself on my knees at her side. 

“You will be brave,” she said, answering my unspoken 
confession of faith. 

Then I was daring and smiled back at her. 
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‘“* I don’t need to be brave,” I cried; “ it’s quite easy now. 
I’m not afraid. I know now. I believe, and I love ’—I took 
her hand shyly and kissed it—* I love—Him!”’ 

She kept hold of my hand, and of my eyes with her eyes. 
She only said one thing, very gently: ‘“ Can’t you feel Him 
very near?” .... 

I knew that the time had come for me to go. The thing 
was accomplished. I rose and she rose. She did not detain 
me. She took me to the door and let me out. I would 
have knelt and kissed the hem of her garment, but she had 
turned and glided back quietly into the shadowed room. The 
servant was awaiting me to conduct me back to the respect- 
able part of the city. I had not been instructed in the 
Mystery of the Eternal Zogos after all. I had received no 
sublime disquisition on the Word made Flesh in the House 
of John, but I had found the Christ, and I had found Him as 
the shepherds had found Him—with His Mother. 


This will be a strange screed, indeed, Marcella, to inscribe 
on imperishable parchment, but here it is! And if so be, 
take my string of beads, likewise, and keep them with it, 
for who knows but that some other desolate soul, holding 
them in her hand as she tells her story, may not thus obtain 
a vision of the Listener? 

ENID DINNIS. 








THE PRO-GERMAN PRESS 
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II. 


urges as a third point that on July 30, 1914, when Russia 

still hesitated before the fatal step of general mobilization 
she received assurances that the support of Great Britain 
could be counted upon in the event of an outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Thereupon warlike counsels prevailed, and the diplo- 
matic outlook in all the capitals of Europe underwent a sud- 
den change for the worse. 

I do not now propose to discuss this statement at any length. 
That such an unqualified assurance was given is incredible 
and runs counter to the whole trend of the dispatches pub- 
lished in the British Blue Book. From No. 119 we learn for 
example that on the following day, July 31st, the French 
Ambassador in London was still pressing Sir Edward Grey 
to commit himself to a definite promise of help and failed 
to obtain his desire. Sir Edward writes: 


I N the Open Letter to which I am replying! the Apologist 


M. Cambon repeated his question whether we would help 
France if Germany made an attack on her. 

I said that I could only adhere to the answer that, as far as 
things had gone at present, we could not take any engagement. 


This is entirely borne out by a dispatch of the same day 
from M. Cambon himself, printed in the French Yellow 
Book (No. 110): 

I then questioned Sir Edward Grey [says M. Cambon] as to 
the deliberation of the Cabinet held this morning. He replied, 
that after having examined the situation, the Cabinet had thought 
that, for the moment, the British Government could not guarantee 
us its intervention. 


With this the tone of Nos. 126 and 127 in the same col- 
lection is in full accord. The only’ positive statement on 
the other side comes from M. de I’Escaille, the Belgian 
Minister at Petrograd. In a communication to his own 
Government, dated July 30th, and sent through the post, 
which, owing to the proclamation in Germany next day of 


1 See THE Month, Dec. 1916. 
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Kriegsgefahrzustand, fell into the hands of the German au- 
thorities, M. de l’Escaille is alleged to have stated—I quote 
the translation of our Apologist— 


England first gave to understand that she would not allow 
herself to be drawn into a conflict. Sir G. Buchanan said this 
openly. To-day (July 30th) St. Petersburgh is firmly convinced, 
and has even received assurances thereof, that England will line 
up with France. This help is of decisive importance and has 
contributed materially to the triumph of the War Party.* 


That this impression was created at Petrograd is possible, 
but the wish in such cases is often father to the thought. 
Small indications are clutched at in moments of great poli- 
tical tension, and we know of one definite fact in the present 
instance which must inevitably have given rise to conjectures 
and possibly to misunderstandings. On Wednesday, July 
29th, Sir Edward Grey had an interview in London with the 
German ambassador, and went out of his way to tell him, evi- 
dently with some emphasis, that if an European war broke out 
England was in no way committed to a policy of neutrality. 
To use his own words in reporting the conversation to Sir 
E. Goschen, Sir Edward Grey told Prince Lichnowsky that if 
war broke out and 


Germany became involved in it and then France, the issue might 
seem so great that it would involve all European interests; and 
I did not wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of ovr 
conversation—which I hoped would continue—into thinking that 
we should stand aside.? 


Sir Edward Grey made this statement twice over in the 
clearest terms, and he not only informed Sir E. Goschen, our 
representative in Berlin, of what he had said, but also M. 
Paul Cambon, the French ambassador in London. The 
news of such a declaration of British policy was sure to spread 
rapidly, and Herr Helmolt, for one, does not hesitate to trace 
to this source “ the sudden change (der jake Umschwung) in 
the hitherto seemingly cordial relations of England and 
Germany.” $ 

Now a warning that in the event of an European war 
Great Britain would not pledge herself to keep out, is a 


* The text of the whole letter—at least ostensibly so, for none but German 
eyes have seen the original—is printed in the official Aktenstiicke zum Kriegsaus- 
bruch, and also by Helmolt. 

? See Blue Book, Nos, 87—89. 

8 Helmolt, Die geheime Vorgeschichte des Welthrieges, p. 216. 
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very different thing both in phrase and fact from an an- 
nouncement of her intention to come in. As Sir E. Grey 
expressly pointed out to M. P. Cambon, England at that stage 
would commit herself neither way; she wanted to retain her 
liberty to act as the development of events might seem to 
require. None the less it is of course possible that in spite 
of Sir E. Grey’s protest that he “ did not wish to use anything 
that was like a threat or an attempt to apply pressure by 
saying that, if things became worse, we should intervene,” 2 
Prince Lichnowsky drew the inference that the English Cabi- 
net had made up their minds to throw in their lot with Russia 
and France. If he did, this mistaken judgment of his would 
easily explain the diplomatic sensation which seems to have 
been produced next day in all the greater European capitals. 

At the risk of writing what to British readers may seem only 
truisms, it may be well to point out here how great are the re- 
straints exercised by our system of party government upon the 
policy of our Minister of Foreign Affairs. Our Government 
want to be free to act,should any emergency arise,according to 
the feeling of the country. Probably Sir E. Grey was never 
in his life speaking more simply and straightforwardly than 
when he explained to Prince Lichnowsky that England must 
steer her course according to the situation which might de- 
velop and would consequently give no pledges. In such a ques- 
tion as that of peace or war the mandate must come from 
the people. It is conceivable that if Belgium had not been 
attacked, England might still have gone to war, but it would 
have been a case of a half-hearted war and a divided nation. 
On the other hand once Belgium had been invaded, no 
Government which had held back from taking up arms in her 
defence could have retained office for a month. What is 
more, where party government exists, the people to a large 
extent judge political questions for themselves. The machin- 
ery for forming and controlling public opinion—even if there 
had been any attempt to do so, which there was not—in a 
community such as ours is feeble and insignificant beside 
that which is employed in an autocratically ruled country 
like Germany. 

Our Apologist further supports his contention that the 
diplomatic outlook was unexpectedly clouded over on July 
30th by quoting another communication from the Vienna cor- 


' Blue Book, No. 87 and cf. the latter part of No. 85. 
2 Ibid. No. 89. 
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respondent of the Daily Telegraph. In this dispatch Dr. 
Dillon unquestionably states that a sudden change in the 
situation took place on that day, though he also implies that 
he was ignorant of the precise cause. But the extract from 
his telegram as presented in the Open Letter calls for more 
detailed notice. It affords another striking example of the 
ingenious dishonesty—I can use no other word—employed 
by the Apologist in the manipulation of his evidence. This 
is how he cites for his own purposes the more significant 
part of the dispatch: 


Down to Wednesday noon the Austrian Government still be- 
lieved the conflict would be kept within the original limits, and 
certain conversations were projected on the strength of that as- 
sumption. On Thursday (July 30th) a sudden change came 
over the situation. This change was brought about by words and 
acts with which the Vienna Cabinet had absolutely nothing to 
do. . . . While Kaiser Wilhelm was exerting himself to get 
Austria to make sacrifices for the sake of peace, the German 
ambassador at St. Petersburg announced that the Tsar had is- 
sued an order for general, not partial, mobilization. These 
authoritative statements put an immediate end to the conversa- 
tions that had been begun and turned the attention of the German 
and Austrian Governments in the direction of war. 


Now the first point to which I desire to call attention is 
the fact that, besides the omission indicated by dots in the 
middle of this passage, a phrase is also omitted which belongs 
to the sentence which follows. Dr. Dillon did not write 
“while Kaiser Wilhelm was exerting himself,”’ etc., but he 
opens a new paragraph beginning thus: 


/t is further asserted that, in spite of these deliberate assur- 
ances and while Kaiser Wilhelm was exerting himself to get 
Austria to make sacrifices for the sake of peace, the German 
ambassador at St. Petersburg announced that the Tsar had issued 
an order for general, not partial, mobilisation, etc. 


The indirect but more important effect of omitting this 
clause is to make Dr. Dillon personally responsible for the 
statement that the Kaiser was exerting himself in the cause. 
of peace. This is a statement absolutely in contradiction with 
Dr. Dillon’s known opinions. Moreover he conveys in the 
plainest terms his doubts as to the correctness of the allega- 
tion that Russia already on July 30 had ordered a general 
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Western frontier for some days previously. This impression 
as to the early movement of troops in Germany has been con- 
firmed by information from many private sources. Here in 
particular is a statement which was written down for us by 
a thoroughly reliable witness who was staying in the Black 
Forest at the time: 


On the afternoon of Friday, July 31st, 1914, we were leaving 
Giinterstal, a village just outside Freiburg im Breisgau, when a 
motor dashed up into the Platz from where the trains connecting 
the village with the town started, and a smartly-uniformed official 
in it loudly sounded a military bugle to assemble the inhabitants 
and read out to them a proclamation to the effect that owing to 
the menacing attitude of France and Russia, H.I.M. the German 
Emperor had to place the country on a war footing—(X7iegs- 
zusland). We went to Freiburg at once and found that town in 
a great state of excitement, most of the University students leav- 
ing hurriedly for their homes. 

Freiburg has grown considerably within the last few years, 
and the railway now runs straight through the town, separating 
the new residential quarters from the older part of the town. This 
line runs through the Black Forest and connects Freiburg with 
Bavaria. It so happened that the rooms in which we put up 
overlooked the line, and in the night we were awakened by the 
roar of many trains dashing through at great speed. Beyond 
the light given by the powerful engines we remarked that the 
carriages were in complete darkness. We mentioned the fact 
to our German hostess the next morning, and she remarked that 
it had been exactly the same the night before, that is on the night 
of the 30th July. She further stated that these were troop trains 
and that this meant war. On going into the town we noticed 
that there were fresh troops about, and that the soldiers had on 
new uniforms—grey-green in colour. Freiburg is a garrison 
town and had always a regiment stationed there, and we could 
tell by the numbers on the straps and shoulders that these were 
not the usual Freiburg troops. An Englishman who had lived 
in Germany for many years pointed out to us that the proclama- 
tions and other official documents posted in the town must have 
been printed some time ago as the old manner of spelling was 


1 See Blue Book, No. 105, enclosure 3. I know the difficulties raised, ¢.g., 
by Federn and Helmolt, concerning the date of this document, but in a com- 
pilation rushed out in such extreme haste—the British White Paper was issued 
on Aug. 5th—slips are bound to occur. France had already complained on 
July 30th of aggressive mobilization by Germany. (Yellow Book, Nos. 105, 106, 
108, 136 &c.) Dr. Dillon also says: ‘‘ Already on July 25th Germany began 
her own preparations for war, as I learned in passing through that country 
from Constantinople to Brussels.” (Contemp. Rev., Sept. 1914, pp. 324 and 318.) 
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used, for in the last few years Germany has revised her ortho- 
graphy and dropped all superfluous h’s in such words as éat, tun, 
zal, etc.} 


This movement of troops on the nights of the 30th and 31st 
of July seems to me interesting in view of the assertion, made 
amongst others by the Apologist, that the Kaiser did not order 
a mobilization until 5 p.m. on August Ist. 

Of the violation of Belgian neutrality which for every 
Englishman is the one supreme fact in the events which led 
up to the great contest, the Open Letter says extremely little. 
Apparently the writer considers himself dispensed from deal- 
ing with this matter, because he claims to have shown that 
“ England on July 29th virtually pledged herself to line up 
against Germany once France was involved.” Consequently 
the question was already settled. Great Britain was bound 
to come in whether Germany marched against France through 
Belgium or not. And accordingly he draws the final con- 
clusion that “ it is Russia that materially brought about the 
war, while England enabled her to do so; consequently Eng- 
land is morally responsible before God and man for this war.” 

Even were the facts as stated, and England’s motives as 
selfish as the writer represents them, the lameness of the 
conclusion will be apparent to any person of average reason- 
ing powers. Why may we not equally well argue that if 
Germany had not backed up Austria, Austria would never 
have dared to face Russia and Servia single-handed, and 
that consequently Germany by enabling Austria to fight has 
brought about all these horrors and is guilty of a supreme 
crime against humanity? No doubt the Apologist might in- 
sist, and does insist, that Germany was bound to Austria by 
treaty. But treaties, as we are all now fully aware, are only 
“scraps of paper.” At the call of military necessity, a ne- 
cessity of which she alone claims to be judge, Germany con- 
siders herself justified in tearing a treaty to shreds, which, 
only a few months before, she had given fresh assurances to 


1 T am not inclined to lay any particular stress upon the fact that the notifi- 
cation forms, &c. had apparently been printed some time before. It would 
only be in accord with German thoroughness to make provision of such papers 
against an emergency in which they might possibly be wanted in a hurry and 
in large numbers. For the same reason, asit seems to me, no reliable infer- 
ence can be drawn from the alleged discovery in some of the German colonies 
of forms, printed more than a month before war was declared, summoning 
reservists back to Germany. 
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Western frontier for some days previously. This impression 
as to the early movement of troops in Germany has been con- 
firmed by information from many private sources. Here in 
particular is a statement which was written down for us by 
a thoroughly reliable witness who was staying in the Black 
Forest at the time: 


On the afternoon of Friday, July 31st, 1914, we were leaving 
Giinterstal, a village just outside Freiburg im Breisgau, when a 
motor dashed up into the Platz from where the trains connecting 
the village with the town started, and a smartly-uniformed official 
in it loudly sounded a military bugle to assemble the inhabitants 
and read out to them a proclamation to the effect that owing to 
the menacing attitude of France and Russia, H.I.M. the German 
Emperor had to place the country on a war footing—(A7iegs- 
zuslana). We went to Freiburg at once and found that town in 
a great state of excitement, most of the University students leav- 
ing hurriedly for their homes. 

Freiburg has grown considerably within the last few years, 
and the railway now runs straight through the town, separating 
the new residential quarters from the older part of the town. This 
line runs through the Black Forest and connects Freiburg with 
Bavaria. It so happened that the rooms in which we put up 
overlooked the line, and in the night we were awakened by the 
roar of many trains dashing through at great speed. Beyond 
the light given by the powerful engines we remarked that the 
carriages were in complete darkness. We mentioned the fact 
to our German hostess the next morning, and she remarked that 
it had been exactly the same the night before, that is on the night 
of the 30th July. She further stated that these were troop trains 
and that this meant war. On going into the town we noticed 
that there were fresh troops about, and that the soldiers had on 
new uniforms—grey-green in colour. Freiburg is a garrison 
town and had always a regiment stationed there, and we could 
tell by the numbers on the straps and shoulders that these were 
not the usual Freiburg troops. An Englishman who had lived 
in Germany for many years pointed out to us that the proclama- 
tions and other official documents posted in the town must have 
been printed some time ago as the old manner of spelling was 


1 See Blue Book, No. 105, enclosure 3. I know the difficulties raised, ¢.g., 
by Federn and Helmolt, concerning the date of this document, but in a com- 
pilation rushed out in such extreme haste—the British White Paper was issued 
on Aug. 5th—slips are bound to occur. France had already complained on 
July 30th of aggressive mobilization by Germany. (Yellow Book, Nos. 105, 106, 
108, 136 &c.) Dr. Dillon also says: ‘‘ Already on July 25th Germany began 
her own preparations for war, as I learned in passing through that country 
from Constantinople to Brussels.” (Contemp. Rev., Sept. 1914, pp. 324 and 318.) 
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used, for in the last few years Germany has revised her ortho- 
graphy and dropped all superfluous h’s in such words as éat, tun, 
zal, etc. 


This movement of troops on the nights of the 30th and 3 Ist 
of July seems to me interesting in view of the assertion, made 
amongst others by the Apologist, that the Kaiser did not order 
a mobilization until 5 p.m. on August Ist. 

Of the violation of Belgian neutrality which for every 
Englishman is the one supreme fact in the events which led 
up to the great contest, the Open Letter says extremely little. 
Apparently the writer considers himself dispensed from deal- 
ing with this matter, because he claims to have shown that 
“England on July 29th virtually pledged herself to line up 
against Germany once France was involved.” Consequently 
the question was already settled. Great Britain was bound 
to come in whether Germany marched against France through 
Belgium or not. And accordingly he draws the final con- 
clusion that “ it is Russia that materially brought about the 
war, while England enabled her to do so; consequently Eng- 
land is morally responsible before God and man for this war.” 

Even were the facts as stated, and England’s motives as 
selfish as the writer represents them, the lameness of the 
conclusion will be apparent to any person of average reason- 
ing powers. Why may we not equally well argue that if 
Germany had not backed up Austria, Austria would never 
have dared to face Russia and Servia single-handed, and 
that consequently Germany by enabling Austria to fight has 
brought about all these horrors and is guilty of a supreme 
crime against humanity? No doubt the Apologist might in- 
sist, and does insist, that Germany was bound to Austria by 
treaty. But treaties, as we are all now fully aware, are only 
“scraps of paper.” At the call of military necessity, a ne- 
cessity of which she alone claims to be judge, Germany con- 
siders herself justified in tearing a treaty to shreds, which, 
only a few months before, she had given fresh assurances te 


1 I am not inclined to lay any particular stress upon the fact that the notifi- 
cation forms, &c. had apparently been printed some time before. It would 
only be in accord with German thoroughness to make provision of such papers 
against an emergency in which they might possibly be wanted in a hurry and 
in large numbers. For the same reason, as it seems to me, no reliable infer- 
ence can be drawn from the alleged discovery in some of the German colonies 
of forms, printed more than a month before war was declared, summoning 
reservists back to Germany. 
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maintain inviolate.t As a consequence Belgium is drenched 
in torrents of blood and her people, those that survive, are 
reduced practically to the condition of serfs. But when there 
is question of holding Austria back from precipitating the 
most awful war this planet has ever seen, Germany finds her 
honour pledged to leave her ally untrammelled. Her con- 
science becomes as delicate as that of Shylock: 


An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? 

There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me ; I stay here on my bond. 


And, once again, why, one would like to know, should 
not England be free to ally herself with France and Russia 
if she honestly believed that only in that way could the 
balance of power be preserved? She had good reason to 
fear that without her aid the Central Powers would be ulti- 
mately if not speedily victorious. Then, as was clearly fore- 
shadowed in the German plan of campaign, of which I have 
previously spoken, when Russia and France had been crippled 
and the power of the Kaiser enormously strengthened, Ger- 
many would go on with her naval programme and would 
choose her own time to settle accounts with her one remaining 
rival. Moreover, if it were really true, as contended, that 
already on July 29th England had made it clear that she 
meant to throw in her lot with Russia and France, Germany 
had still time to modify her tone towards the former Power 
and thus avoid a conflict. 

But in point of fact, as already stated, this supposed 
pledge given on July 29th is the wildest fiction. If the 
Apologist still persists in his contention he can only do so by 
accusing Sir Edward Grey and the whole Government who 
were parties to the publication of the Blue Book of gross 
falsehood and insincerity—a course which would hardly seem 
to be in accordance with the mind of Pope Benedict when he 
recommends “ an exchange of ideas.”” Our critic would have 
us believe that Sir Edward Grey on July 29th gave France 
assurances that in the event of war England would line up 


1 Dr. Dillon (Contemporary Review, Sept. 1914, p. 327) is responsible for the 
following statement. ‘ On Sunday, Aug. 2nd, the German military attaché in 
Brussels, in conversation with the Belgian War Minister, M. de Broqueville, 
exclaimed, ‘ I cannot for the life of me understand what you mean by mobili- 
sing. Have you anything to fear? Is not your neutrality guaranteed?’ And 
a few hours later Belgium received the German ultimatum.” 
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with France and Russia. None the less on July 31st we find 
Sir Edward Grey writing, or making pretence to write, that 
the French ambassador in London had been remonstrating 
with him because Great Britain would not definitely pledge 
herself to come in against Germany. The ambassador urged 


that it was the uncertainty with regard to whether we would 
intervene which was the encouraging element in Berlin, and that 
if we would only declare definitely on the side of Russia and 
France, it would decide the German attitude in favour of peace. 


M. Cambon pressed the point, and Sir Edward Grey, writ- 
ing a full account of the conversation to our ambassador in 
Paris, remarks inter alia: 


I said that we had come to the conclusion in the Cabinet to- 
day that we could not give any pledge at the present time. 
Though we should have to put our policy before Parliament we 
could not pledge Parliament in advance. Up to the present 
moment [July 31st] we did not feel, and public opinion did not 
feel, that any treaties or obligations were involved. 


The conversation, after fresh remonstrances from M. 
Cambon, ended on the same note. 


I said that the Cabinet would certainly be summoned as soon 
as there was some new development, but at the present moment 
the only answer I could give was that we could not undertake 
any definite engagement. 


In the French book (No. 110) M. Cambon gives an ac- 
count of the same interview which is in close accord with Sir 
E. Grey’s version. To anyone who reads these communica- 
tions as a series, it will be patent that France was doing her 
utmost to obtain from Great Britain a definite pledge of sup- 
port, and was consequently most keen to exculpate herself 
from any suspicion of provoking war. It must be plain that 
France would not have been so anxious! if she already had 
an assurance of England’s intervention. Yet it was only on 
August 2nd that an assurance was given, and even that was 
not only limited to an undertaking that the British fleet would 
co-operate to maintain the security of the French coast, but 
it was also accompanied by a caution that it was subject to 
the approval of Parliament, and “ must not be taken as bind- 

1 Telegram from Sir F. Bertie, Ambassador in Paris, received Aug. rst, 


‘*He (the French Minister for Foreign Affairs) is urgently anxious as to what 
the attitude of England will be in the circumstances."’ Blue Book, No. 124. 
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ing His Majesty’s Government to take any action until the 
above contingency of action by the German fleet takes place.”’ 

The Apologist has read these dispatches, for he quotes from 
them, and makes a phrase in one of them (No. 119—“ it 
would not be to England’s interest”) the occasion of much 
laboured satire about the baseness of Great Britain’s 
motives.! Consequently no plea of ignorance can be entered, 
and we must infer that he deliberately charges Sir Edward 
with writing these communications with his tongue in his 
cheek, knowing well that his Government had committed 
themselves already two days before to the pledge which he 
declares it impossible to give. Moreover, the Apologist 
makes the French ministers, through their Yellow Book, the 
accomplices in this elaborate deception.: No doubt all this 
will serve very well to impress those Catholic neutrals who are 
not in the least likely to go to the British Blue Book to ex- 
amine the matter for themselves, but to send this document to 
us in England who do know the facts must be regarded less as 
a pacific overture than as a taunt and an indignity designed 
only to provoke. 

And now let one word be said in conclusion upon a point 
raised by Herr Hartbrodt in his covering letter. Herr Hart- 
brodt refers to the justification of Germany’s cause by the 
Catholic prelates of the Empire, and expresses his surprise 
that in the face of their pronouncements we can so easily 
satisfy ourselves that “ the war from the side of the Allies 
is one of self-defence, and therefore necessary and just.” * 
Strange to say the point ultimately involved in our answer to 
this question may be found very clearly expressed in the 
Open Letter itself. ‘‘ Letters and Science,” says the writer, 
“ reveal, it is true, the frame of mind and mental activity of 
the German people, ut they do not exactly disclose the mei- 
tality and motives of those jew persons in power who are 
lo be held responsible for the politics of the country.” Exactly 
so; the politics of the nation, in Germany, depend upon a 
few persons. If these few persons choose to veil their true 
mentality and motives under specious pretences there exists 
no machinery by means of which their designs can be pene- 
trated. The bishops “and the vast majority of the people in 


1 Would the writer, I wonder, have us believe that Germany's policy is wont 
to be guided by considerations of pure humanitarianism ? 

2 Yellow Book, Nos. 110, 127, 137, 138. 

§ Quoted from THE Month, July, 1916, p. 67. 
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Germany may be absolutely sincere in declaring their aver- 
sion for war. They may conscientiously affirm that they en- 
tered upon it only because they believed that their very 
existence as a nation was threatened by the aggression of 
unscrupulous and envious rivals. That is undoubtedly what 
they were told. But they do not know and cannot know the 
secret aims of “ those few persons in power who are to be 
held responsible for the politics of the country.” But the 
Englishman not only knows that he and his immediate asso- 
ciates and the public press down to the very moment of the 
invasion of Belgium looked upon an European war as a hor- 
rible and an almost impossible thing, but he can also speak 
confidently as to the feeling of the Cabinet Ministers who 
guided the helm of the State at that supreme crisis. They 
were Ministers responsible to Parliament; they could and 
would be deposed if they lost the confidence of the majority 
of their countrymen; their critics in the House were in a 
position to drag everything to light; they belonged to the 
Liberal party which had always identified itself with counsels 
of peace,which had resisted all efforts to increase the standing 
army, which notoriously stood in awe of the labour organiza- 
tion, and which had grown year by year more pronouncedly 
radical if not socialist in spirit. Every intelligent English- 
man could feel certain that such a Government would not 
contemplate the idea of war unless it were forced to it by 
the conviction that the national security and national honour 
could be safeguarded in no other way. But when Belgium 
on August 4th, 1914, was so iniquitously invaded in defiance 
of the known bond of sympathy which bound us to that brave 
people, and in defiance of the treaties to which we were 
co-signatories, it was evident to all, even to the dullest and 
the most pacific, that that dreaded moment had at last ar- 
rived. The country was moved with one common impulse, 
and I doubt if in all history any nation ever embarked upon 
a war the meaning of which was more fully comprehended, 
and the cause of which was more clearly realized to be neces- 


sary and just. 
HUEPSERT THURSTON. 








DIVERSI COLORES 


HRISTMAS is all white .. . 
Songs of Angels in the night, 
Worshippers about the manger bed 
In the dawn; 
With the Holy Name 
Peace is broken—like a flame 
Springs the startling stain of red 
Where blood is drawn. 


Come the Eastern kings . 
Brilliant varied colourings, 
Mysteries, symbolic prophecies 
Fulfil their word : 
Drowned in sombre night 
And fear of hurried flight, 
From the shock of Rachel's cries 
And the sword. 


Tender tints of spring 

Frame the Temple offering, 
Cleft with purple shadow where they meet 
Pain and death; 
Cupped like opening flower, 

Leaf on leaf, and hour on hour, 

Pressed in promised beauty sweet 
Of Nazareth. 


Then again the red... 
Throbbing, straitened to be shed, 
Touching with its passionate dye 
Ill and good: 
Flush of Cana’s wine. . . 
Eucharistic Cup divine . . 
From the first unnoticed prophecy 
To the Rood. 


MOTHER ST. JEROME. 
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have been his readers for nearly two years forgather 

with the Ancient, and to him the parting is grievous. 
As the papers themselves tell of many a friend made by the 
war's wayside, so have other friends been made by him in 
the telling: those wayside friends were, in many an instance, 
seen but once, though forever to be remembered ; these latter 
friends have never been seen at all, but from home, from 
beloved France, from America—Northern and Latin—they 
have written, often with that special warmth of generous 
intimacy that even shy people find possible when addressing 
one whom they will not count a stranger but whom they feel 
sure of never meeting except in his printed page. 

The thought of meeting them again in that fashion has 
given to the writing of the later of these papers a peculiar 
pleasure: and the thought of so meeting them no more comes 
to the writer as reluctantly as that of any other parting. Be- 
sides, the closing of the series seems like a second and more 
final farewell to those other friends of which the papers them- 
selves describe (very hurriedly) the welcome arrival. 

Very soon these loosely strung leaves will be clipped to- 
gether in a book, and no book of the writer’s ever took so 
long in the making as this one will have done: so that much 
has happened during the writing of its pages than ever was 
the case in the instance of any other book of his—and one 
thing in especial, a thing dreaded through all his life, a thing 
that must make whatever may remain to him of life wholly 
different from the long years before. For his first remem- 
bered impression of life was the realization that he was his 
mother’s son, and almost the next his realization of the terror 
lest he should lose her. The dread of that loss remained ever 
afterwards the only real dread of his life: no sorrow, no mis- 
fortune, threatened or fallen, seemed to affect the substance 
of happiness so long as that supreme calamity was spared. 
For fifty-eight years it was spared, and for that immense 
reprieve he can but cry his thanks to Divine patience. That 
the calamity fell upon his life during the writing of these 
pages must make this, to him, a different sort of book from 


R= the last time those patient and kindly people who 
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any that he has written, must make of the whole book a linger- 
ing farewell. 

I trust no critics will turn to this particular page: it is 
not for their reading, but a private message to those gentle, 
kindly, patient readers of whom I have spoken above. And 
they, I think, will make excuse if this last chapter is one, 
not so much of added episode as of retrospect,—long, wist- 
ful, backward glances over travelled ground. 

Our unit mobilized in Dublin, its rerdezvous a sunny plat 
of ground in Phoenix Park hard by the Chief Secretary's 
Lodge: the sight of that house filled the Ancient’s breast 
with regrets that the irresistible author of Oditer Dicta and 
Res Judicate should ever have left his native, sunny fields 
of letters for the sour, storm-bound, thankless exile of poli- 
tics and state-craft. 

But to no regrets was the (still unchristened) Ancient left 
long a prey: by a happy accident his presence became known, 
within an hour or two of his arrival, to the Jesuits of Gardiner 
Street, and forthwith was he snatched up and clutched close 
in the warm arms of their hospitality. Is anything on earth 
more hospitable than an Irishman? Is there anything like 
the hospitality of Jesuits? And the combination of Irishman 
and Jesuit produced a result that leaves in the mind of the 
petted Ancient an unforgettable picture. Is not the essence 
of hospitality the giving of the impression of welcome? And 
that impression was imprinted, deep and indelible, on every 
moment of those six and thirty hours. Yes, there is another 
priceless ingredient in the most treasured hospitality—when 
it carries the conviction not only of welcome but of affection. 
And the Ancient, old and battered, was made in every moment 
to feel (by men born when he was a grown lad) like a be- 
loved younger brother being equipped for war by the tender- 
ness of loving kindred. Ad2 showed this: but by none was 
it shown more touchingly than by the Provincial—who seemed 
a fascinating youth to his guest—and by one young Father 
who has now for very long been himself a chaplain in the 
foremost of the front. 

It was only on the morning of departure that the Ancient, 
at his first meal in camp, met all his brother-officers to- 
gether. They were all strangers and unknown to him then, 
and on that occasion they did not say very much to him: 
each perhaps was thinking of his own home and friends from 
whom he had just parted. O/ the Ancient they had already 
said, as they confessed afterwards, ‘‘ How can that old man 
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be expected to stand it? Has the War Office ever seen him?” 

The park, as we left it in the shining August morning, 
seemed oddly, touchingly lovely: and the Ancient looked 
his last of it with many a thought of a dear and dead, very 
gracious kinswoman whose guest he had been there in the 
unvexed days of peace that seemed already historic and 
classic. 

Going down to our somewhat distant place of embarka- 
tion, on the opposite side of the city, all along its quays and 
streets, we made a long and pretty slow procession. People 
crowded to watch us go, and endless were the salutes and 
blessings they gave the Ancient as they caught sight of him. 
“God bless you, Father dear, and bring you safe home.” 
May God bless “hem, and bring them also peace. 

It was a long business embarking, but done at last. Then 
sirens squealed uncouth farewells, a band or a bit of a band 
played, soldiers cheered, women waved and wept, and turned 
to their fathers’ arms, or bent to dry their children’s eyes, 
their own streaming; some struck up Auld Zang Syne, and 
sang as much of it as they knew by heart, and our ship 
slowly moved out into the water-way, and with ever gathering 
purpose and speed turned seawards and away. 

The bay of Dublin! Howth and Ireland’s Eye, the Wick- 
low mountains and the Dublin mountains; would one ever 
see them again? All the Irish half of one yearned to it all— 
of what nation on earth am I? Two Irish grandparents, 
one English, one Welsh: and priceless, countless French 
friends, and surely one’s friendships have something to say 
to one’s nationality as well as one’s kinships. 

That setting sail brought back ever so vividly three sailings 
for India when the Ancient was beginning his army life, 
when so much the biggest half of life lay still in front: 
Were we going to India now? No one knew; the Captain’s 
orders were sealed and were not opened yet: some said we 
were: some said Belgium, some France; it was all guessing. 
Anyway we turned south and east, and into the west Ireland 
and the August day sank together. Our unit was an Irish 
one, and a large proportion of the men were Catholics— 
only one of the officers. Next morning the Ancient was 
allowed to get his men together and speak to them; of what 
lay before them, and what it behoved them to do. For 
almost all the rest of the voyage they were coming to him, 
in his cabin, to confession. I think they all came. 

We sailed on Tuesday evening: on Thursday morning we 
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were turning into Havre, the French folk on the quays 
watching our arrival in this new 7dle with a grave apprecia- 
tion. The coming of British troops to France had not used 
to be exactly the arrival of brothers. 

It was not till late evening that we reached our rest-camp 
outside Havre. We stayed there two nights, and on Satur- 
day entrained for—we knew not where. On Sunday we Ge- 
trained at Valenciennes and marched to Jenlain: before mid- 
day on Monday we were at La Rosiére by Mons: and so we 
were “at the war” as our French friends called it. 

The first cold douche was the order to retire from La 
Rosiére. With more than one wayside halt we came at half- 
past six in the evening to Villerspol, and thought to bivouac 
there for the night in an orchard of crowded trees. But 
about 9 there came the sudden order to be off, and there was 
no camp that night: through the moonless dark and dusk 
and thunderous heat we marched; and finally, long after 
midnight, were told to rest in our tracks by the roadside— 
near Villerean. About 4 a.m. we were off again, and twelve 
hours later came to our halt near Troisville. Our first batch 
of wounded, fifty-five I think, came in that evening. 

About four next morning we were off again, but hardly 
any distance, first to Reumont, then Butry, then Maurois, 
where we opened a dressing-station, and wounded were 
brought in immediately. These three villages were all by 
Le Cateau and that battle was being fought. Half an hour 
after noon came the second cold douche—our abrupt flight 
thence: and so, for many days, the great Retreat. 

During a halt of several hours on that first night more 
wounded came in, and the horrible rain came with them: 
our camp was a bogged stubble-field. 

By eight o’clock next morning we were in St. Quentin, 
where our wounded were “evacuated,” handed over to a 
Clearing Hospital. By nine or so we were off again: in the 
afternoon, I think, the Germans arrived. 

By Ozeley we came to Cugny, and at 6 next morning were 
off once more, reaching Noyon before noon. The Ancient 
had leave to stay behind for an hour, and so was able to see 
that glorious Cathedral, like some huge stone caravel, drifted 
down from the Middle Ages and moored to this; a stately 
ship of memories in a by-water of time, dozing in the dreamy 
yellow light. Once back from the main streets, full enough 
of troops, all the pleasant prosperous little city seemed asleep 
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in peace. In a few hours the Germans came to wake it, and 
have stayed on. 

Over the Oise bridge the Ancient hurried after his unit, 
and got a lift. On a gun-carriage that had no gun a not 
very young officer was huddled, trying not to sleep (for 
seventy-six hours, I think he said, he had had no sleep) and 
he was trying to hold the bridle of his horse that came stumb- 
ling after him, also trying not to sleep. Which looked 
weariest? 

The officer opened heavy eyes, smiled at the dusty Ancient, 
and patted the place beside him: and fell asleep again. So 
the Ancient scrambled up, and took the horse’s bridle, and 
his host lurched against him and found a pillow on his 
shoulder. 

Not far over the bridge, beyond Pontoise village, was the 
unit, camped in a field by the flat road; behind were scrubby 
plantations, to the right a wood. A pleasant place; and 
pleasant things happened there—the first bath, and the first 
letters. Only a fortnight without any word from home, and 
it seemed a generation. At six on Saturday evening began 
a four mile march (that lasted five hours) to Charlespont. 
Then, three hours’ sleep at the top of the ditch by the road- 
side, and at half-past two off again. It was Sunday, but 
our march did not end at Coutroy till it was too late for Mass: 
however we had a service in the village church, whence the 
Curé had gone to serve in the war. That was the first of 
many times that we used a French church, and very homely it 
seemed: no Catholic is ever a foreigner or “abroad” within 
the walls of one of his own churches. 

In a lovely morning very early we left Coutroy village, and 
had a long march through splendid country, often like a vast 
park. Close by the exquisite, and exquisitely placed, fortress- 
palace of Piérrefonds we passed, shining like a Gargantuan 
pearl flung among emerald folds of forest and billowing 
field. Not a month before, the Ancient had been the guest 
of the Imperial lady who takes her travelling-title from it, 
and had listened to her wonderful talk. In the late afternoon 
we came to Crépy en.Valois, marched through it, and camped 
in a field by the high road. 

The Germans were following close, and next morning be- 
times we were for the road again. Through Nanteuil we 
came to Ognes and camped on a breezy upland stubble sloping 
down to green clumps of plantation. Before five next morn- 
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ing we were on the road to Montgé and ended our march 
before afternoon. 

The evening of the following day brought us to Mont- 
pichet, where we had another cold douche—the news from 
Paris that the Government of the Republic had fled to Bor- 
deaux. Was it 1870 over again? In 1870 the French 
Government had not at first taken so far a flight. Was not 
this a more fateful omen? 

From Montpichet we continued our retreat through 
Tournau, marching all night, to the Chateau de Monceaux, 
where we arrived in the early morning. It lies hard by the 
villages of Civerdy and Cagny: coming out of the church of 
the latter the Ancient found himself face to face with a friend 
and neighbour, an officer of artillery: and they sat among 
the tombs and compared notes. 

“What division are you in?” 

“ Were you at Le Cateau? What was it like?” 

We were ordered out of Monceaux at five next morning: 
but—oh joy! not onwards: ’bout turn: the Retreat was over. 
The rest of our marches had the Germans in front. 

They were wonderful days those of our retreat: of breath- 
less interest, and, after the very first hour or two, singularly 
cheerful, in spite of all the douches. The men were always 
cheerful, unquestioning, confident. It was a big strategic 
movement—perhaps a decoy: ¢hkey didn’t know. Anyway, 
it was all right; and the marches were packed with interest: 
the road always worth seeing. The troops of the Retreat 
saw much more of France than those who came afterwards, 
and our men like to be moving and seeing things. 

Of course we saw no papers: we had no news: our talk was 
all inter-unit: we never knew what other Army Corps, other 
Divisions, even other Brigades, were doing. Some of us 
never knew what we were doing ourselves: never knew where 
we were marching, or, very clearly, in what direction. The 
maps some of us had were sectional, and showed only the 
day’s march or less. When we were nearest Paris some of us 
hardly knew we were near it at all: thousands of us, I sus- 
pect, had no idea that the Germans were following hot-foot 
on our rear: most, so far as numbers went, had no notion, as 
I believe, that we were being pushed. 

But when the turn came we soon learned that we had 
turned: every hour brought us on new traces of the enemy 
who had been where we now were, and was gone. We heard 
of him in every village, and saw mementoes of his passage 
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everywhere. He was close in front: had been here yester- 
day, last night, this morning. We had not re-taken the old 
road. We had come all the long way from Mons and 
Belgium: it was to the Marne we were hastening. Before 
we reached Saacy, and crossed it, we began to have German 
soldiers among our wounded: soon we began to see German 
dead lying on the ditch-heads, and among the underwood, 
by the roadside. Before we crossed the Marne, I say, at 
Saacy and Mery, when we went out at night (as at Charmes- 
neuil) wounded-hunting, we found German soldiers, dead, 
dying, stricken: half-afraid, as it seemed to me, to be found. 

We saw large batches of German prisoners, unwounded. 
Our low-tide was passed. 

Then came the Marne, and its counter-tide: which was in 
fact the first announcement of the ultimate decision of the 
war. But, during the actual battle, did we who were in it 
understand it and its final significance? Certainly one of 
us did not. That the complexion of the war’s harsh face 
was changed, that we knew. That Paris was saved we knew 
very soon. That this time the sazg impur was not to stain 
the breast of Lutetia herself. 

The Germans in front must now be moving in hot haste: 
they left other things than wounded behind in the ditches and 
fields, quantities of arms and equipment, waggons full of 
clothing, blankets, food, and boots. Odd things some of them 
had made off with, and now abandoned—among others the 
Ancient saw a bulky, highly unportable, standing stereo- 
scope fitted with hundreds of beautiful slides on ground- 
glass, arranged on an “endless band”: it was strange to look 
through the twin eye-holes and see Roman streets and 
churches, St. Peter’s, the Forum, the Palatine; Tivoli and 
the temple of Vesta; Naples and the Toledo; Marseilles and 
the Cannebiére; Mont Cervin and Mont Blanc; Loppet and 
Mme. de Stael’s Villa—a hundred well-remembered places. 
Somebody meant it for the pride (and shame) of a Teuton 
home, and somebody had had a slip “twixt cup and lip.” 

Among other things there were scores and scores of pale, 
timorous blue great-coats, and some of them one of us gave 
to our German prisoners to wrap themselves against the cold 
rain. 

By Courcelles and Gandeloup we came to Chézy en 
Ormois: next day, through savage rain, to Billy en Orques, 
which the enemy had hurried through a few hours earlier. 
On the morrow by Ste. Rémy and Hartennes to Chacrix—and 
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now the Aisne region was reached and the long Aisne battle 
begun. From Chacrix to Serches: close to, but hidden from, 
the Aisne. For a fortnight, on the plateau called Mont de 
Soissons. The fortnight seemed an autumn: and it seemed 
as if we were to be always there: but quite suddenly we were 
for the road again. And there came the third period of 
daily marchings—only they were nightly. Every night we 
marched; through tall and eerie forests, through mist, 
through thick moonless darkness, through exquisite moonlit 
midnights, through nights of clear cold and frost and stars. 
By day we rested and kept cover: and cross-ways the French 
were moving to take our place upon the Aisne; we were 
hasting with 
. unperturbéd pace 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy 

north; to stand in the way of the Gate of Calais. 

No fear of confusing the memories of those marches with 
the first: all was different. The first hang always in a har- 
vest-glow of cloudless heat, dust, brazen light. The last 
in a strange night-silence, mist-wrapped, or in a cold splen- 
dour of frost and moon: —thus; Mont de Soissons to Droizy, 
a short march, through fields of frozen fog. Droizy to 
Longpont—arriving with a sort of stage moon silvering an 
enormous pile of stage ruins, too splendid to seem true. Long- 
pont to Lieu Restauré, and another abbey, not at all restauré. 
To Béthisy St. Martin. To Le Meux; and there entrained. 
A long night of horrible cold in a train unwarmed, with 
broken windows, and relentless frost outside. At Pont Rémy 
detrained and day marches resumed, plenty of them, enough 
to see us into French Flanders, and over the frontier into 
Flanders of Belgium. And so winter, and the ending of that 
first stage of the war. 

It would take a book to describe that first stage in its 
mere itinerary, without expanding into episode—such way- 
side episodes as make this book up. Books have been already 
written about it: but mostly, I suppose, real war-books, by 
men qualified to write such; this one, as was said long ago 
at its outset, makes no claim to be of that sort. It sets down 
little things, leaving the big things to other writers able to 
treat of them: its appeal is not to the war-student, but to 
simple folk like the writer, who may care to hear of other 
simple folk who came his way, met him, and passed on, on 
the high-way of the war—with whom, living or dead, be 
Peace. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 











MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


WAR SHRINES, 


\ ‘ J AR shrines are springing up in England on every side. 

Ever since the war began the custom began to establish 
itself, as we know, of placarding in churches, in schools, and 
in other public places Rolls of Honour on which are inscribed 
the names of those belonging to the immediate neighbourhood 
who are either fighting for their country or have fallen in 
battle for its defence. What has only recently come into 
vogue is the movement for selecting special spots in the 
streets or open places for the exhibition of these Rolls of 
Honour, and in consequence of setting out tables or other 
suitable receptacles on which to erect them, and it is in this 
way that they have come to be called shrines. Most, we 
imagine, of the war shrines that have so far been set up are of 
this simple kind, but when once the name of shrine had been 
brought into use the way was opened for further development, 
which the experiences of our soldiers who have been fighting 
in Catholic districts were sure to encourage. There they. 
had seen the wayside crosses and noted the devout use the 
inhabitants made of them, and they had been impressed by 
the special providence, as they regarded it, which protected 
so many of them amidst the devastation wrought by the 
weapons of men. “Of course,” writes a soldier from the 
trenches, well known in this Cathedral [of St. Paul’s], “I 
have seen the crucifixes one has heard so much about, and 
there they stand pleading the old Gospel story which no 
power of German culture can destroy. I can tell you, men 
think out here and religion is respected, and be it known 
that the wayside crosses account for a good deal of this. May 
Church people know this, and erect the same in English vil- 
lages.”’ These words were quoted from a letter he had received 
from the Front by Archdeacon E.E.Holmes, the Archdeacon 
of London, in a sermon on Wayside Crosses preached by him 
at St.Paul’s at the beginning of last September,and this again 
is a noticeable sign of the times, for who would have deemed 
it credible some few decades ago that such a sermon could 
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be preached at such a place? Others besides the writer of 
that letter have been at the Front and moved by their ex- 
periences to desire for their own land the blessing of similar 
wayside crosses; and there have been for a long time many 
at home to welcome the suggestion. What wonder then that, 
when the movement for wayside war shrines began, the wish 
should arise in many hearts to place these Rolls of Honour, 
which represent our fighting or dead heroes, under the shadow 
of the crucifix, just as the dead generally, at all events in 
Catholic lands, are laid beneath the cemetery cross with their 
eyes turned in the mute appeal of death towards the face of 
Him who by His blessed Passion and glorious Resurrection 
won for them the hope that they too in God’s good time 
might be raised from their graves to share His company in 
eternal glory. 

The idea seems to have taken root, for the shrines with 
their protecting crucifixes are beginning to multiply. Arch- 
deacon Holmes announced to his audience at St. Paul’s on the 
occasion mentioned that a Society had been founded, with 
Prebendary Eck, the Rector of Bethnal Green, for its secre- 
tary, “for raising wayside crosses, for the sole purpose of 
helping with money and expert advice to restore an old, or 
erect a new cross, calvary,or crucifix wherever and in whatever 
form the people of the place wish.” “ Many a piace,” said 
the Archdeacon, “in town and country is already at work 
erecting these crosses—such as Kitchener’s cross erected in 
the heart of the city, at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and dedi- 
cated by the Bishop of Stepney on the historic 4th of August ; 
while in the country Lord Shaftesbury [another name which in 
such a connection is a veritable sign of the advance of the 
times] is already inaugurating a scheme to plant the way- 
side cross throughout the length and breadth of Dorset.” 
This is an estimate now more than four months old. Many, 
more war shrines with crucifixes have been put up since then, 
in and about London, in the Western counties, and in other 
parts. Doubtless, too, many of our readers know of some that 
have been or are being erected in their own neighbourhoods. 
We must be content here to refer to two that have been 
dedicated quite recently and are of interest as illustrations 
of the type that is being formed. We are indebted for both 
cases to the reports in the Church Times for November 1oth. 

One at Uxbridge Moor is placed just within the enclosure 
wall of the Church of St. John the Evangelist,so as to overlook 
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the public road. It was dedicated on November 3rd, and is 
described as consisting of a stained wood back with a re- 
turn edge at the top and sides, carrying a crucifix with a 
bronzed Figure, the arms of which extend over two glazed 
lists, one a Roll of Honour, the other a Roll of the Honoured 
Dead; having also at the foot a bracket carrying a vase of 
flowers. The other, which was unveiled on November 2nd, 
is in the main road near the Church of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal 
Green, and is described as being the first wayside cross 
erected in East London. It is “a beautiful replica of the 
Calvary outside Miirren, in Switzerland, where many of our 
wounded soldiers, released from their captivity in Germany, 
are now being cared for under the happy arrangement be- 
tween the belligerents secured by the instances of Benedict 
XV. A small lantern, we are told, will at Bethnal Green 
illuminate the Figure at night, and the words inscribed on 
the shrine, “ Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” to- 
gether with the Roll of Honour attached, giving the names 
of those who have gone to the war from Bethnal Green, “ re- 
mind the passer-by of the One Great Sacrifice, and of the 
sacrifices of generous young lives that place their trust in 
the crucified.” It is specially to be remarked of the dedi- 
cation of this particular war shrine that the Bishop of Stepney, 
accompanied by a body of the neighbouring Anglican clergy, 
presided over that ceremony, obviously with the approval and 
sanction of the Bishop of London, 

There has been, as was to be expected, some opposition 
to this forward movement. The “ London Council of Pro- 
testant Societies ’’ has denounced it on the pretence that “ in 
the common experience of mankind the religious use of cruci- 
fixes, crosses, images, and statues has inevitably and invari- 
ably led to the sin of idolatry.” But here we have another 
sign of the times, not indeed of the actual time but of a time 
that once was but is rapidly passing away,a quaint survival of 
an age of silliness which it was the misfortune of our grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers to have to live through. In- 
deed,could anything be more silly than to say in solemn print 
that using the crucifix inevitably and invariably leads to idol- 
atry? Idolatry,as the Book of Wisdom instructs us,takes one or 


' More recently the Bishop of Birmingham has pronounced emphatically in 
favour of such shrines, while his fellow-Anglican, Mr. John Kensit, continues to 
denounce them as one cause of the delay in our winning the war. See the 
Tablet, Dec. 23rd. 
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the other of two forms, worship of the powers of nature in- 
stead of the true God, or what is called fetichism, that is to 
say, worship of some article of human workmanship, as 
though it were itself our Creator and Lord, or were in some 
unfathomable way inhabited by Him. Such things have hap- 
pened and still happen in pagan countries,but how can anyone 
suppose that we Christians think the crucifix we set before, 
our eyes represents to our minds some imaginary Sun-god, 
or Moon-god, or Storm-god, still less that it, the fabric of 
wood or stone, is the God that made us all out of nothing? 
At all events the many who have seen these wayside crosses in 
France or Belgium, or are welcoming their restoration in 
England, will be saved by their common sense from being 
influenced by the follies of thos¢ old-world people, and the 
movement will go on, and enlist not only the sympathies of 
Anglicans as of Catholics, but also those of a great number 
of Dissenters of one kind and another—for Dissenters serving 
in the army have been among those who have been impressed 
by the wayside crosses at the other side of the Channel. It 
is no question of churches and communions, and their separa- 
tions among themselves, that is involved here. There are un- 
wholesome sights in some of our picture papers that are much 
read by classes of our people,or to be seen on some of our less 
respectable theatrical stages, which are continually pouring 
unhealthy images into the impressionable minds of our young 
people. At least let a multiplication of wayside and other 
crucifixes help to remind them sometimes of the image of 
Him who said: “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to 
Myself.” 
Ss. F. S. 


CATHOLIC CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 


CATHOLIC Conscientious Objector, in the ordinary 

sense of the word, should be as impossible a product as 
a Catholic Socialist. But lately the chaplain of one of our 
metropolitan prisons assured me that he was faced during 
his Sunday sermon by a couple of benches of C.O.'s “‘ doing 
time,”’ and he wondered whether he was justified in admitting 
such men to the Sacraments. Other confessors have dis- 
cussed the same doubt, for which there are certainly sub- 
stantial grounds. The case against the Catholic C. O. 
has been incidentally put many times in THE Monrtu,! but 


1 See especially July, 1916, p. 66—‘ Can a Catholic be a Conscientious 
Objector ?” 
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it may be briefly summarized again, for not unfrequently one 
receives letters on the subject from perplexed correspondents. 
A broad and vital distinction must be made to start with. 
Does the Conscientious Objector maintain that all war is 
intrinsically unjust, or only that his country is not justified in 
waging the present war? In the first case, he is construc- 
tively a heretic, and not admissible to the Sacraments until 
he purges his heresy by repentance and retractation. In the 
second case, always supposing him sincere, he is worthy of 
commendation, as one willing to suffer for principle, and 
deserving of pity or reproof according as he is merely ill- 
informed or unwarrantably self-opinionated. What the con- 
fessor, then, should do if a penitent declares himself a Con- 
scientious Objector in this connection is to ascertain whether 
he takes his stand on principle or on fact. If he holds that 
all warfare is wrong, he should be asked whether he is 
prepared to accept the infallible teaching of the Church on 
the matter. If he says, Yes, this shows he is merely ignorant, 
and the confessor’s business is to instruct him, if time allows, 
and in any case, on the strength of that assurance, to absolve 
him. If he says that in his view the Church condemns all 
war as evil, he should be told of his mistake, and if he 
persists, asserting that at any rate the Church should do so, 
he co ipso declares himself a heretic. For the Catholic Church, 
by every means of expression short of a defined dogma of 
faith, is clearly and irrevocably committed to the dodctrine 
that war may sometimes be a right and even a duty. If 
warfare could be proved to be always and everywhere evil, 
then the Spouse of Christ has gone gravely wrong on a 
cardinal point of morality; in other words, Christ’s promise 
has failed and she has lost the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
To believe this is to lapse into heresy. 

It is to be hoped that no Conscientious Objectors passing 
as Catholics belong to the latter category. Yet in the argu- 
ments some of them use, especially the appeal to Scripture as 
though that were the only and ultimate rule of faith, one 
sees distinct traces of the mens heretica. They read their 
own meaning into the words and the silences of our Lord: 
they refuse to face the fact that the Church, the guardian, 
guarantee and interpreter of the written Tradition, finds 
nothing therein opposed to the notion of a just war. Or they 
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try to evade her teaching by allowing that theoretically war 
may be justified but that, as a matter of fact, the conditions— 
right cause, proportionately important end, due authorization 
—are impossible of simultaneous fulfilment. They say in 
effect that the physical loss of which war is the cause and the 
moral evils to which it gives occasion are always so great 
that no motive, however important, can ever be found to out- 
weigh them. They do not realize that the forceful vindi- 
cation of the moral law by the punishment of its violators is 
a good, well purchased even by the physical destruction of the 
universe—fiat justitia, ruat calum—and that the moral evils 
that follow in the train of war are no part of its essence and 
are wholly unnecessary for its object. They assert, truly 
enough, that war is contrary to the Christian ideal, which is 
the rule of law through conscience, but they forget that the 
Christian ideal is as yet nowhere realized upon earth, and 
that, in default of conscience, force is often the only substitute 
which justice can employ. One way, and often the only way, 
of teaching people not to offend is to make the way of the 
transgressors hard. The rules which our Lord gives for the 
guidance of individuals cannot be extended, as a matter of 
course, to communities. 

As regards that wholly different class, who admit in general 
the possibility of just warfare but deny that this country’s 
share in the present conflict has sufficient justification, there 
is only this to be said, viz., that they arrogate to themselves 
a greater uprightness, which is possible, and a greater know- 
ledge of affairs, which is impossible, than those possess who 
guide the destinies of this nation. As has been before 
remarked in these pages, unless their whole conduct is of a 
piece, unless they are as meticulously careful about observing 
God’s law in other particulars, the presumption is that their 
conviction is inspired rather by their desires than by pro- 
ducible evidence. At the same time, so long as their con- 
viction is, however erroneous, subjectively certain, so long are 
they bound to act in accord with it. 


J. K. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Writing a twelve-month ago we ventured to 

No resting-place hope that the year just ended would see the 

forthe Dove. close of the European carnage. It seemed im- 

possible that the moral and material resources 
of the contending nations should stand the strain and drain of 
another year’s conflict. But apparently our hopes were too much 
influenced by our desires. The New Year finds the war raging 
on a more colossal scale than ever. The wonderful military 
skill and unified energy of Germany have lately overrun another 
small nation and, in spite of the dents which have been made in 
all parts of her line, east and south and west, that far-flung 
barrier is nowhere broken. On the other hand the Allies are 
steadily developing their strength, and, although the situation 
in the Balkans is somewhat precarious, they have the upper hand 
in the west, where the struggle will be finally determined. 

In these circumstances Germany, which started the war, has 
taken the initiative in proposing peace. She, who might have 
had arbitration in July, 1914, is suggesting it now after two and 
a half years of carnage. The proposal, like her achievements in 
the field, is spectacular rather than substantial. On the sur- 
face it appears magnanimous: in reality it is a last bid for that 
“draw ” which is all she can now hope for. She affects to speak 
as in the main victorious, and, though her actual terms are not 
disclosed, the utter absence of any recognition of wrong-doing 
on her part shows that she has no idea of making reparation for 
her violations of international justice. Yet the vindication of 
violated justice is the first and chief object of the Allies’ efforts. 
We are seeking adequate satisfaction for a huge series of crimes 
and adequate security against their repetition. And so, failing 
the spontaneous admission of guilt on the part of our foes, they 
must be brought to their knees by force. Repentance and repar- 
ation must come before peace. To that effect all the Ailied 
Governments have clearly spoken. The ignoring of that fact 
makes all neutral intervention necessarily futile. 


No one has stated this more clearly than 

c Sow the new British Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, 
onstitutional . 

Precedents. © December 19th. Almost simultaneously, 

with Germany’s Roumanian success, a general 

demand for more promptness and unity of action arose amongst 

the Allied nations with far-reaching political results in every. 

State. Nowhere have these results been more extraordinary than 

in this country. Students of constitutional history will here- 

after recognize this period by the number of strange political 
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precedents set on foot in a short time. Initiative has apparently 
passed from Parliament to the Press. Certainly, the Asquith 
ministry was overthrown, not by a Parliamentary vote nor by in- 
curable dissensions in the Cabinet nor by any demand from the 
constituencies, but by the organized efforts of a group of news- 
papers, mostly under the control of one man. The fact that the 
result is generally welcomed should not blind us to the process. 
The laws have become exceptionally silent in these days of war. 
Men are appointed to Ministries who are neither peers nor elected 
by the people. Parliament is employed simply to register deci- 
sions arrived at elsewhere. The machine has plainly proved 
inadequate to the tasks demanded of it. Democracy, as might 
have been foreseen, has broken down as a war-time polity. We 
are back into the age of dictatorships. As a consequence the 
national forces and resources will certainly be more expeditiously 
employed. If our dictators are strong and able enough, we 
shall achieve victory the sooner: if they fail the disaster will 
be the more complete. It is one of the most momentous experi- 
ments in British history, and the ease with which it has been 
inaugurated is a measure of the determination of the citizens to 
make any sacrifice of personal or constitutional liberty necessary 
or helpful for the winning of the war. 


An age of experiments indeed. The Govern- 

The Growth of ment has “taken over” the South Welsh coal- 
Nationalization. fields in order to put an end to the quarrel be- 
tween miners and owners, and it is contemplat- 

ing the controlling of the whole coal-industry. Similarly it has 
“taken over” the Irish railways, a measure which will be viewed 
with satisfaction by all who realize the part those forty or so 
warring companies took in retarding the development of the 
country. It has laid hands upon upwards of 4,300 manufactur- 
ing establishments for munitions. Most important of all, it pro- 
poses to commandeer the whole mercantile marine.One can hardly 
foresee where these experiments in nationalization will end. They 
are all excused by war-exigencies. They give the death-blow 
to the old conception that the State exists merely to safeguard the 
rights of her citizens, and has no more positive or active réle. 
Here we see the State almost of necessity sweeping aside the 
voluntary principle, overriding personal liberties of every kind, 
exercising freely its right of eminent domain, limiting drastically 
the measure of profits, shaping and forcing thé whole nation 
into an effective instrument of war. The common welfare is its 
plea and a right one in the circumstances. But the same plea, if 
valid now, is valid always. The public welfare may demand the 
nationalization of mines and railways as the best or only means 
of avoiding industrial strife, or cut-throat competition, or in- 
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ordinate profiteering. It may demand the breaking up of large 
estates so that the country may be more self-supporting. It may 
check the excessive accumulation of capital by individuals be- 
cause of the undue influence wealth confers. It may “take over” 
a trade, like munition-making or liquor-selling, which in private 
hands is liable to be anti-civic. Although none of these war- 
measures is essentially socialistic, since the principle of private 
ownership is nowhere denied, still a wide vista of social change 
is opened out by them, and it behoves all those who value personal 
liberty and family integrity and freedom of worship and religious 
education to examine narrowly each further measure which would 
tend to make the State an end in itself instead of a means to the 
welfare of its subjects. 


It is more than ever necessary not to be in- 

Collectivisma fluenced at the present time by shibboleths or 
Danger. misled by labels, but to look to the essential 
nature and necessary issue of things, and so 

praise or blame them accordingly. As the word Socialism, é.g., 
is de jacto used to cover what are merely economic theories we 
must not condemn Socialism sazs phrase but must make it clear 
that we are condemning that false philosophical or theological 
system that ignores God and His rights and His providence, 
deifies the State, and seeks human perfectibility by merely natural 
means.! Any system embodying these principles is, of course, to 
be repudiated as anti-Christian. But there is a danger, arising 
out of the growing nationalization of productive enterprises to 
meet exceptional requirements, lest we should conclude that what 
has been done in certain cases—mines, railways, shipping—should 
be extended indiscriminately to a// the means of production. It 
has become increasingly necessary for the guidance of the faith- 
ful that theologians should discuss these new and projected de- 
velopments,—not acrimoniously in the columns of the press to 
the disedification of Catholics, but in their frequent periodical 
conferences—so that guidance when necessary should be forth- 
coming to prevent members of the Church taking up equivocal 
positions and bringing the name of Catholic into discredit. The 
State under pressure of war seems to be contemplating that variety 
of Socialism called by Marx, its expounder, Collectivism, which 
while allowing private property in “objects of enjoyment "— 
houses, clothing, furniture, flower-gardens, books, etc.—would 
have all the “means of production” owned and worked by the 
State, thus reducing every form of industry to a branch of the 
public service, and making all workers, whether with head or 
hand, the paid servants of the community. This system claims 


1 See Devas; Political Economy ** Cautions on the word Socialism." C.S.G. 
edition, pp. 515—6. 
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to be purely economic, but, in so far as its reactions are ethical, 
it cannot, we think, escape the ban which lies against Socialism 
proper. In other words, the assumption by the State of all that 
provides a stimulus for exertion in private hands would lead 
not only to industrial collapse but also to the disruption of family 
life. It is a negation of man’s right to exclusive ownership, a right 
which is at the bottom of all advance. It ignores the fact that the 
individual and the family are prior to the State and possess rights 
and duties outside those of citizenship. Economy, order, and 
efficiency are good things, but not so good as to justify the entire 
sacrifice of personal liberty to attain them. 


A common expression, suggested by the far- 
Drastic Measures reaching schemes for national mobilization, 
Ahead. economy, food-production, and so forth, put 
before us by the new Government is—* This 
ought to have been done two years ago.” But the fact is, two 
years ago, none of these things could have been done. Govern- 
ment cannot go too far ahead of public opinion, and public 
opinion is very slow to accommodate itself to change of cir- 
cumstance. Even yet the nation is not fully awake to what it must 
do before it can hope fora decisive victory. Whilst the national 
wealth is pouring away at the rate of £5,700,000 per diem, the 
waste on dress and drink and amusement continues with little 
check. The Prime Minister’s speech appeared in our leading 
papers in a grotesque setting of advertisements of food and cloth- 
ing and jewelry: the luxury trades still clamour for customers 
whilst the shortage of necessaries is spreading. But there is 
some chance at last of deeds taking the place of words. The Food 
Controller threatens war against confectionery, an attempt has 
been made to check extravagance in restaurants, a meatless day 
will make its appearance with the New Year, railway fares are 
being raised 50 %, both to limit needless travelling and to clear 
the lines for military purposes. These measures will do some- 
thing to bring this easy-going democracy to realize war-conditions 
and so create an atmosphere favourable to even more drastic pro- 
cedure. It is hinted that game preserving will be put an end to, 
fox-hunting stopped, golf-clubs disbanded, so as to set labour 
free for more essential pursuits. It is proposed to break up 
public parks and commons for cultivation; but, before this as- 
sault is made upon the pleasure-grounds of the public, it would 
seem only right that private pleasure-grounds should be laid 
under contribution. That might be looked upon as some sort 
of reparation for the encroachments upon common land which 
were perpetrated in days when the spoilers were the only legis- 
lators. And public-spirited men have already begun to anticipate 
State-demands in this way. 
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One lamentable result of the war on a faithless 
The Sin of generation has been the spread of supersti- 
Spiritualism. tion, and especially of that noxious form of 
superstition known as Spiritualism. People re- 
cently bereaved have a natural longing to regain communication 
with those they have lost, and fall a ready prey, unless they are 
practical Christians, to the mediums who offer them that solace. 
No Church except the Catholic has any definite or consistent 
doctrine on the subject of dealing with the dead. She condemns 
the attempt as an unlawful endeavour to escape from the con- 
ditions of our probation, and as, at any rate, risking intercourse 
with evil spirits, God’s enemies. She maintains that the old pro- 
hibition in Deuteronomy (xviii. 1o—11)—* Neither let there be 
found among you anyone . . . . that consulteth soothsayers, or 
observeth dreams and omens: neither let there be any wizard, 
nor charmer, nor anyone that consulteth pythonic spirits or for- 
tune-tellers, or that seeketh the truth from the dead” (R.V. “or 
a necromancer ”)—is still in full force, for these practices are 
sins against the first commandment. She unhesitatingly pro- 
claims that spiritualistic phenomena properly so called (not, #.e., 
thought-reading or hypnotic displays) are due either to fraud or 
to the action of evil spirits, whether devils or lost souls. There 
is no room in her dogmatic system for disembodied spirits which 
have not finished their probation and are still free to exercise 
liberty such as they had on earth. She teaches indeed that in- 
habitants of the spiritual world may hold communication with 
mortals, but only as God’s agents or by God’s permission. She 
upholds the Communion of Saints and encourages us to pray 
for, and in certain circumstances to, the faithful departed. The 
evil spirits that speak through mediums are allowed to do so in 
order to punish by deceiving those who disobey them and rebel 
against the conditions of their probation. No instructed Catho- 
lic can dabble in spiritualism witheut what is, objectively, 
grievous sin. 


. Outside the Church this practice is painfully 

The Folly of | widespread, and the war, as we have said, has 
Spiritualism. given it greater vogue. The law against the 
impostors who pose as fortune-tellers should 

surely be extended to the impostors who practice as mediums 
for hire. For they can give no real guarantee that they can do 
what they are paid to do. No satisfactory or scientific test of 
identity has ever yet been applied which would convince a pru- 
dent man that the “intelligence” was what it professed to be. 
No spirit-utterance has been recorded which transcends the cul- 
tural level of the medium employed. The advocates of this 
sinful practice claim that it establishes scientifically the fact of 
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survival after death; it has been foolishly hailed as a “new 
revelation,” whereas the fact of immortality is a logical deduction 
of reason from the “simplicity” of the animating principle in 
man. And what fact is more clearly proclaimed in the old revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ than the reunion of body and soul in the 
Resurrection? It argues a sad lack of faith, not to say a defect 
of reason, when men turn for consolation from the infallible ut- 
terances of Christ and His Apostles to the vulgar oracles of pro- 
fessional mediums, people generally of little education or 
character. And it is a fitting nemesis that those, who are too 
superior to yield the obedience of faith to God’s revelation, should 
be exploited by any illiterate charlatan who has the cunning to 
guess their desires and purposes. 


The truth is that science without religion is 
always prone to prejudice and superstition. 
There is no greater @ priori dogmatist than 
your scientific rationalist. The Christian at 
any rate has always the preambula fidei, considerations which 
lead up to the act of faith and show it to be a prudent and a 
rational step. But the faith of the out-and-out Darwinian is 
built upon air. It has neither intrinsic probability or extrinsic 
support. Professedly based upon rigid facts it is a series of 
assumptions. The pathetic eagerness with which the materialist 
jumps at every new discovery of the “missing link,” and the 
disingenuousness with which often he moulds the scanty frag- 
ments to his heart’s desire, shows how at heart he feels the illogic- 
ality of his position. And yet by dint of reiterated assertion and 
by the alluring prospect of getting rid of a Creator—and a Judge, 
he succeeds in convincing the unthinking that life “ developed ” 
from non-living matter and reason from what was irrational. 
And thus a 7imes reviewer! sits open-mouthed at the feet of 
a Professor who, by a series of perfectly gratuitous conjectures, 
starting from the fossidility “that the primate stock took its 
origin from Therapsid reptilian ancestors which had become bi- 
pedal and ferhaps arboreal,” satisfies himself that our remote 
progenitors learnt to walk amongst the forest-branches before they 
ventured on to the ground. By simply enumerating the advant- 
ages which our present anatomical structure confers upon us, 
our Professor infers their evolution from less advantageous con- 
ditions, and his faithful disciple, unaware apparently that there is 
not a single particle of evidence in the whole of these expositions, 
calls 7he Times readers’ attention to “the convincing argument 
as to the evolutionary value of the arboreal apprenticeship” of 
man. Andrew Lang better characterises such literature by his 
comment in Magic and Religion—* This sort of reasoning, with 


The Superstition 
of 
** Science.” 


* Times’ Literary Supplement, Oct. 26th, p. 509. 
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its inferring of inferences from other inferences, themselves in- 
ferred from conjectures as to the existence of facts of which no 
proof is adduced must be called superstitious rather than scien- 
tific.” Yet it goes on pouring from the press, and few are bold 
enough to exclaim—* The King has got no clothes.” 


The capture of Captain Blaikie of the s.s. 
Reprisals Caledonia, which tried to ram an attacking sub- 
in War. marine, roused keen anxiety in this country 
lest he should be judicially murdered as was 
Captain Fryatt. Happily, that danger now no longer exists, for 
the German Government have formally recognized that he was 
within his rights in so defending himself. Whether they yielded 
this point on conviction, or because of the threat of reprisals, 
we do not know. Certainly the policy of reprisal was urged in 
many quarters without the discrimination necessary to safeguard 
morality. To take a prisoner of any sort and kill him if the 
Germans executed the Captain would be to answer one evil deed 
by another. And if it is unlawful to do this, it is unlawful to 
threaten to do it, though the Church Times (December 15), which 
considers the actual taking of reprisals unjustifiable, seems to 
think otherwise. A prisoner is an innocent man, like any other 
non-participant in war. But there is a certain class of prisoners 
who are certainly not innocent, viz., the captured crews of Zep- 
pelins and submarines who have destroyed non-combatants by un- 
lawful methods in undefended ships and towns. It has always 
been open to us to put such men on their trial for murder, for, 
strictly speaking, a soldier or sailor is not excused in law for 
criminal deeds done under orders. We should, then, have been 
quite justified in executing on conviction, or threatening to exe- 
cute, such men as these, if the Germans had done to death that 
brave merchant captain. 


. In an article on Bible translations some years 

—— ago THE MONTH quoted from a version pub- 

The Bible. lished in 1768, the author of which professed 
“to cloathe the genuine ideas and doctrines of 

the Apostles with that propriety and perspicuity in which they 
themselves, I apprehend, would have exhibited them had they now 
lived and written in our language ’—with sufficiently ridiculous 
results.1_ Undeterred by this example or ignorant of it, a cleric 
of the “ Reformed School” js quoted by a Canadian contemporary 
as the author of a “ Refined Bible,” the object of which is “to 
diffuse over the sacred page the elegance of modern English.” 
Under this process, to quote a single example, the coarseness of 


1 The story of the Prodigal begins—‘ A gentleman of a splendid family and 
opulent fortune had two sons,” 
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St. Peter’s exclamation, “ Lord, it is good for us to be here,” is 
“refined” into, “Oh, Sir, what a delectable residence we might fix 
here!” 

Examples like these show how ill-advised it is to modernize the 
language of the Bible, which though it is for all time is historic- 
ally an ancient book as well as a sacred one, and on both accounts 
to be treated with reverence. A certain archaism of diction, 
provided it does not interfere with intelligibility, is therefore al- 
ways desirable in a translation. 

In this connection we may note that the confusing verse divi- 
sions which the Westminster Version has set on one side as un- 
suited for a readable Bible, were condemned long ago in an early 
publication of Dickens, viz., 7e Uncommercial Traveller, 


In the New Testament [he writes *] there is the most beau- 
tiful and affecting history conceivable by man, and there are 
the terse models for all prayer and for all preaching. As 
to the models, imitate them, Sunday preachers—else why, 
are they there, consider? As to the history, tell it. Some 
people cannot read, some people will not read, many people 
(this especially holds among the young and ignorant) find 
it hard to pursue the verse-form in which the book is pre- 
sented to them, and imagine that those breaks imply gaps 
and want of continuity. Help them over that first stumb- 
ling-block, by setting forth the history in narrative, with no 
fear of exhausting it... .” 


oR al The public has been amused or disgusted ac- 
—— cording to taste by a fierce and costly war of 
“The Trade.” 2dvertisements carried on between an organiza- 
tion called the “Strength of Britain Movement” 

and the Licensed Trade. The S.B.M. is out for total prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages during 
the war and demobilization: the Trade is out in defence, so to 
speak, of hearth and home. To the impartial observer neither 
side seems completely disingenuous. The Prohibitionists spoil 
a strong case by a wild use of statistics, suggesting that the 
liquor trade is not only morally but also economically disastrous. 
The Trade, by concentrating on their opponents’ misstatements 
and exaggerations, evade the main issue which has caused the 
establishment of the Central Control Board, viz., the fact that 
habits of drink do impair industrial and military efficiency, be- 
sides being a most wasteful form of expenditure. The half- 
million pounds a day which represents the nation’s expenditure 
on strong drink cannot be considered in any way necessary. If’* 


1 The Uncommercial Traveller, Chap. iv. 
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men could bring themselves to abandon that practice our re- 
sources would be more than proportionably increased, and all 
the alcohol the distilleries produce could be utilized for war- 
purposes. But on the day when the nation’s representatives ig- 
nored the call and the example of the King, and decided that 
the bars in the Houses of Parliament should not be closed, all 
chance of a national act of self-sacrifice was destroyed. The 
Central Control Board does a certain amount to prevent drink- 
ing-habits interfering with work, but it has nothing to do with 
temperance and self-denial. The Food Controller may perchance 
turn his attention to the waste in drink, but he will do so last 
rather than first. Too many people are interested financially or 
concerned gastronomically in the maintenance of present cus- 
toms, for any strong wave of public opinion, such as occasionally 
sweeps districts in America, to carry the Prohibitionists to their 
goal. If legislation is to make people more temperate it must 
apparently proceed through the medium of State purchase. 


In commenting on the Army Clothing case in 
The Crime of November we expressed surprise that, as ap- 
Bribery. peared from the Judge’s comments,it was crim- 
inal to receive,but not criminal to offer,a bribe. 
The Secretary of the “ Bribery and Secret Commissions Preven- 
tion League” points out that our inference was mistaken. By 
the Prevention of Corruption Act of 1907 both the giver and 
receiver of a bribe are liable to a criminal prosecution, but, as 
the evidence of one party is necessary for the conviction of the 
other, it is practically impossible to convict both. However, the 
new legislation may do something to check the practice. That 
it needs checking no one acquainted with the manifold frauds of 
commercial life will deny. The present President of the 
B.S.C.P.L., Sir Edward Fry, once wrote— 


To cleanse the Augean stable required the strength of a 
Hercules: to cleanse our commercial and professional life 
of the foulness of bribery and corruption will require 
patience on the part of the League and the co-operation of 
all men who love pure and clean hands. 


When war is over and the nation is trying to settle down again 
into its normal state this spirit of corruption will be especially 
active. It would be well for all upright men and women to sup- 
port this organization, particulars of the working of which will 
be readily sent on application to the Secretary, 9, Queen Street 
Place, London, E.C. 


VOL. CXXIX. G 
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On all sides we hear reports of the growing 
Day-Retreats frequency of criminal offences committed by 
for Boys. youth of both sexes. It is one of the sad fruits 
of war-time, which relaxes or removes parental 
control, arouses a spirit of lawless adventure and multiplies op- 
portunities for gratifying it. The Government have lately 
appointed a Standing Committee, composed of representatives 
of various juvenile organizations, including the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade, to devise means to counteract these unsettling influences. 
‘No better means can be devised than that which is gradually being 
elaborated in the Catholic body mainly through the energy and 
organizing capacity of one devoted woman. We refer to the 
facilities for short Boys’ Retreats, which for the past year or 
so have existed in London, and which are now being multiplied 
there and extended to the provinces. The Religious of the In- 
stitute of the Cenacle are especially devoted to this work, and 
for many years past in their convents in Manchester and Liverpool 
provision has been made for girls from the elementary schools 
to attend week-end retreats. But it is the boys that need such 
exercises most, and to suit their special case the retreats which 
are now being planned take up only the inside of a day, be- 
ginning at 9.30 a.m. and ending with Benediction at 5 p.m. 
Lunch and tea and an hour’s recreation help to make the spiritual 
fare more palatable. If this movement spreads amongst Catho- 
lic schools, it will not only do something to stop juvenile deterior- 
ation, but also deepen and elevate the spiritual life amongst a 
class which have not many spiritual aids yet are exposed to many 
temptations. Information about these retreats will appear period- 
ically in the Catholic press. 


It may be bad form to cry up what in a sense 
French and are one’s own goods, but a periodical is privi- 
English. leged in that respect, and in any case the ap- 
pearance of the last instalment of “ John 
Ayscough’s”’ inimitable “ French and English’” sketches in the 
present number justifies an expression of regret at their con- 
clusion and an expression of gratitude and appreciation that THE 
MONTH has been privileged to be the first medium by which they 
were communicated to the world. By common consent they are 
unique amongst the many sketches of the war, and we anticipate 
for them, in the book-form in which they will presently appear 
issued by Mr.Edward Arnold,a unique success amongst all classes 
of readers. Their main characteristic, apart from the literary 
and dramatic graces with which their author has endowed them, 
has been their exquisite and profound Catholicity. May they 
prove a revelation to those readers to whom that religion has 
hitherto been a sealed or misunderstood book. 


THE EDITOR. 
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III.) NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Divorced non-Catholics and the Church’s Marriage Doctrine [J. Harding 
Fisher, S.J., in America, Dec. 9, 1916, p. 201). 
Land: Duties of the Owner of [J. Ryan in Studies, Dec. 1916, p. 577}. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Anglican inconsistency [S. F. Darwin Fox in The Catholic Review, Oct. 
—Dec. 1916, p. 198]. 

Anglicanism, a documentarian religion [Mgr. Canon Moyes in 7ad/et, 
Dec. 16, 1916, p. 809]. Essentially Lutheran [Dean Henson, quoted in 
Tablet, Dec. 16, 1916, p. 811]. 

Feminism, Dangers of Advanced [Lucian Johnston in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Dec. 1916, p. 635]. 

Kikuyu, Echoes of [Review of Bishop Weston’s ‘‘ The Fulness of Christ,” 
Pax, Autumn, 1916, p. 294]. 

Maeterlinck: his un-Christian eschatology [Canon Barry in TZadde?, 
Dec. 23, 1916, p. 846]. 

Plunkett, Ven. Oliver: his martyrdom [Shane Leslie in America, Dec. 9, 
1916, p. 203]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Belgium, Cardinal Mercier’s protest against deportations [ 7ad/et, Dec. 
23, 1916, p. 847]. 

Benson, R. H., Further letters of [C. C. Martindale, S.J.,in Pax, Autumn, 
1916, p. 250]. 

Canon Law, Completion of Codification [Pope’s Allocution in 7ad/e?, 
Dec. 16, 1916, p. 852]. 

Dominican Order, Seventh Centenary of [C. Maril in Civé/ta Cattolica, 
Dec, 16, 1916]. 

Education—Premature Specializing [W. O’Dea in Zad/et, Dec. 2, 1916, 
P- 733)- 

Infant Mortality, Prevention of [Agnes Mott in Catholic Suffragist, Dec. 
15, 1916, p. b13.] 

—" III., his times and ours [Canon Barry in Studies, Dec. 1916, 
p. 485]. 

Olivaint, S.J., Pére, Centenary of [Y. dela Briére in Etudes, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 5, 1916]. 

Pope’s Work for Peace [Za Civiltd Cattolica, Dec. 2,1916, p. 513]. 
Holland’s appreciation of [7ad/et, Dec. 2, 1916, p. 732]. 

Pope’s Condemnation of Atrocities [7ad/e, Dec. 16, 1916, p. 833] 
His vindication of the Force of Right against the Right of Force [E. Ros. 
in Civilta Cattolica, Dec. 16, 1916]. 

War, The: The Religious Solidarity of the Allies [A. Dapzol, O.F.M., 
in Revue Pratique a’Apologétique, Dec. 15, 1916, p. 356). 











REVIEWS 


1—PSYCHOLOGY FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS!’ 


Spe need of educational reform is one of the anxious 
problems of the hour. Among matters calling for im- 
provement is the competence of the teacher to educate. To 
do this he must have a precise and a sufficient knowledge of 
the powers and growth of the individual he is training. The 
books written on this subject,—what some might call the 
pedantic subject of pedagogy, — would form an imposing 
library. The capacities, attainments, dispositions and de- 
ficiencies of the infant, the child and the youth, have been the 
object of patient researches and experiment over a wide field 
in Europe and America. Yet it has been difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to point out any single work in which the subject 
matter is presented adequately, evenly and satisfactorily over 
the entire period of growth from birth to the entrance upon 
manhood. Specialization has been carried to a bewildering 
extent, and the focussing of results obtained by a crowd of in- 
dependent workers has been long and eagerly awaited. This 
desired achievement has at length been reached by J. de la 
Vaissiére, S.J. (of Jersey) in his Psychologie Pédagogique. 

The matter is presented in a scientific form embracing in 
due proportion every stage in the education of the young. The 
treatment is pursued with a clear and sure perception of the 
true principles of education on the one hand, and a close ob- 
servation of the actual processes of growth on the other. As 
education has mainly to do with the development of mind, the 
ascertained principles of psychology are constantly invoked, 
while they are illustrated throughout the book and tested by 
the teachings of experience. All this is summarized in a state- 
ment of results which forms an important part of each section. 
The casual reader will no doubt be arrested by topics of 
special interest to himself, such as infant life, the individual 
aptitudes of school children, or the tests of intelligence, 
vocational prognosis, the formation of character, the feats and 


1 Psychologie Pédagogique. By J. dela Vaissiére, S.J. Paris : Beauchesne. 
Pp. 479. Price, 6.50 fr. cloth. 
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failures of memory, the evolution of language, or the con- 
ditions of interest and voluntary attention in the pupil. Others 
may turn by preference to the marks or tests of the backward 
or abnormal child. Some will read with avidity the pages 
where we have something resembling an apology for the 
naughty or untruthful child. The feminist will scrutinize the 
paragraphs dealing with the capacities of the girl and the aims 
of her education. Others again will be attracted by those 
portions which deal expressly with the turning-point in the 
character of boy or girl. Others will receive instruction and 
encouragement from the pages in which the problems of 
chastity are dealt with, and so on for the many absorbing 
interests of the various readers. Still, excellent and satisfying 
as such individual sections may prove, the real merit of the 
book lies rather in its presentation and methodical handling of 
the course of educational evolution as one living stream. The 
normal infant is to attain the stature and qualities of the 
adult,—virtue, honour, intelligence, activity and adaptability. 
This is reached through a period of unbroken and unequal 
evolution, in every step of which, from the very first, the true 
man lies concealed. But as nature ordains that the process 
of evolution shall not be effected without external aid, the 
teacher comes in to guide, protect and reinforce the inborn 
activities of the subject. The evolution of teeming and 
delicate responsibilities, the grave and arduous duties of the 
educator, the principles, the aims and the experience which 
should stimulate and guide the parent or the professional 
teacher, form the substance of what is here set before the 
student. A great mass of materials is co-ordinated with con- 
summate skill and judgment. Apart from the scientific 
accuracy of treatment which employs-all the aids of definition, 
division, discussion, criticism and comparison, the reader will ° 
be struck with the sympathy and generosity displayed towards 
writers whose ideals of education may differ widely in some 
respects from those of Father de la Vaissére. He is one who 
eagerly welcomes truth wherever it may be found. Numerous 
passages are cited with remarkable felicity from such leaders 
of thought as Binet, Claparéde, Janet, W. James, G. S. Hall, 
Meumann, and de Sanctis. These passages not merely add 
weight to the views propounded, but reveal their international 
character, a circumstance which affords some ground for the 
hope of general improvement in our educational processes in 





—E 
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the near future. It may also be observed that if the author is 
fully alive to the signal advances, the specialized researches 
and studies of the last few years, he is none the less careful to 
indicate the pioneers of recent centuries, as well as the 
cardinal truths of pedagogy as laid down by Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Vives and others. And he further shows how the 
ripest conclusions of modern study are in harmony with 
scholastic teaching and with the broad traditional pedagogy 
embodied in the educational principles of the Church. 

The facts, principles and suggestions set forth in this 
attractive study will be found of equal value to parents, the 
teacher and the priest. No impossible theory is advanced that 
education can make a perfect man or woman, nay, the con- 
trary is expressly provided for; it is, however, supposed that 
our efforts to aid and guard the evolution of our charges 
during the extremely sensitive and responsive period of early 
development ought at least to be well informed and based 
upon knowledge which bears some assuring proportion to the 
gravity of the trust confided to us. One can hardly reflect 
without a shudder on the way in which from the dire necessi- 
ties of the case, so many of our little ones are spoiled in the 
making. Parents and especially the mother, are educators of 
the first rank, and yet how often are they unequal to their 
task. A teacher, ignorant of the intricate and subtle nature 
of the material on which he exercises his skill or want of skill, 
is nothing more than a contrivance which only the sheer 
necessity of the moment can in any sense excuse and never 
justify. The writer extols the mother’s vocation as an educator 
adapted by nature herself for her supreme duties. He gives 
emphasis to the need of training a girl for womanhood in dis- 
tinction to manhood, and therefore sets himself advisedly and 
firmly against co-education. But he is not eloquent; he is 
clear, moderate and convincing. We refrain from quotation, 
for the book should be read or rather patiently studied as a 
whole. 

To summarize what has already been suggested, this is a 
text-book we have been waiting for. Were it in the hands of 
our headmasters and their principal professors and made 
accessible to teachers generally, we should soon witness a 
notable improvement in the results of education. For our 
own immediate purpose we should naturally have preferred 
the treatment in an English dress. Still for various reasons,— 
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the idiomatic French, the selection of quotations, the form of 
some of the interrogatories, the schools referred to,—we should 
deprecate a mere translation, while we should warmly welcome 
an adaptation of the treatise in a form more expressly suited 
to British associations. It only remains to add that the 
volume is enriched with a classified bibliography of 1,584 
works, with indexes of subjects, authors’ names, and places, in 
addition to a comprehensive table of contents. 





2—CLERICAL COLLOQUIES'! 


(Cl LERICAL COLZLOQU/ES is by the author of Priestly 
Practice, a little volume on priestly duties published two 
years ago, which at once became popular with the clergy, and 
which we are glad but not surprised to see now entering upon 
its third edition. It is the favourable reception accorded 
to this earlier volume which has encouraged Father Barry 
O'Neill to supplement it by another of the same character.. 
We say supplement, for the subjects handled in Clerical 
Colloquies are of the same kind and are marked by the same 
qualities as those in Priestly Practice ; for they are thoroughly 
practical, thoroughly to the point, and the treatment is always 
clear,fresh,and stimulating,and besides full of a gentle humour 
which pleases without ever wounding,whilst it drives its points 
right home. At the same time,though of like character with the 
contents of its predecessor, Clerical Colloguies is altogether 
free from the reproach of mere repetition, and has also a 
new feature to make it attractive, inasmuch as some of the 
chapters are in colloquial form. Especially under this aspect 
we may commend “ Father Tom says the dry Mass,” the 
“ Priest’s Visits,” and the “ Clerical Club,” which gain much 
in thoroughness and vividness from being in this form. One 
would like to give an extract or two to illustrate the choice 
quality of the instructions and wise recommendations in which 
the book abounds. But extracts, if they are to be of value, 
take up a deal of space. We must be content, therefore, to 
refer to the chapters on the “ Priest and the Press,” the 
“Priest in the Sick-room,” “ Priestly Loyalty to Mother 
Church,” and the “ Longevity of Priests.” Each of these 
furnishes information which will add to the equipment of the 
1 Essays and Dialogues on Subjects Sacerdotal. By Arthur Barry O'Neill, 


C.S.C., University Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. Pp. 270. Price $1.00. 
1916. 
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priest for the duties in question. Thus in the first mentioned 
there are judicious instructions as to the priest’s best mode 
of dealing with the mentally affected, the victims of nervous 
breakdowns, and those who should be anointed, even though 
an uninitiated observer might be apt to assume that they, 
are already dead. In the second deficiencies in the quality 
of that “ fine sense of loyalty” to the Church that becomes 
a Catholic, especially a Catholic priest, are pointed out, which 
are very real but might be overlooked by an individual priest 
in his hours of self-examination. The chapter on the 
“Longevity of Priests’ will be found instructive in view 
of the statistics the author has collected, which go to show 
that, in spite of their hard and often worrying labours, priests 
can claim a higher average of longevity than ordinary men 
or women. 





3—CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE’ 

T is a matter of some importance to have such ideas as 

those of Civilization and Culture analyzed, discussed, con- 
trasted and determined by so keen and able a writer as 
Father E. R. Hull, editor of the Bombay Examiner. We are 
fighting, as we hold, for civilization and human development 
against a Kultur or efficiency which is devoid of morality and 
based on purely material foundations. Consequently, it is to 
our advantage to possess clear ideas of the meaning of those 
terms—what they rightly embrace and what they exclude. 
This Father Hull does for us in his usual unconventional 
manner, thinking the subject out with the reader and carrying 
the latter along with him step by step to full comprehension. 
Some surprising results are achieved. Because Christianity 
has so developed and enforced and sanctioned the moral law, 
we are apt to think that it originated with revelation. Father 
Hull shows that theoretically that law, which is the basis of true 
civilization, insisting as it does on justice, honesty and truth, 
is discoverable and enforceable by natural reason, so that’ 
neither Christianity nor any forms of revealed religion is 
intrinsically necessary to its existence. By reason illustrated 
by experiment men might discover that it is righteousness that 
exalteth a nation, and that immoral practices of whatever 
kind contain the seeds of national decay. However, as so few 
men are capable of the cultivation of mind and character 

1 By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. London: Sands. Pp. 208. Price 2s. net. 
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necessary to the recognition of that truth as a practical guide 
to conduct, Christianity had to come for the support and en- 
lightenment of the majority. Civilization, then, is the con- 
dition when a community lives as a whole according to social 
law, harmonizing individual rights, developing individual 
capacities and organizing individual energies to a common 
purpose. It may exist with or without much culture, which 
is a condition concerning mainly the individual. There have 
been civilized communities whose members knew little of 
reading and writing: there have been and are cultured classes 
which to the utmost of their power disregard and violate 
social law. Father Hull discusses in detail through a series 
of illuminating chapters the elements of both these ideas, and 
incidentally shows how far from thoroughly civilized or 
cultured many prosperous societies are. It may be said that, 
as Christian revelation alone can provide all human beings 
with adequate and easily-intelligible motives for good conduct, 
civilization practically will wax and wane with the practical 
acceptance of Christianity, and that culture, being mainly 
concerned with the training of character and elevation of 
ideals, also needs Christianity for its development. This is a 
most useful and stimulating book, which should be in all 
school and public libraries. We should like to add one word 
of regret, and that is that so deep and logical a thinker should 
not have shaken off the old mentality and should continue to 
speak pessimistically of the “ inevitability ” of war and should 
urge our Lord’s words which, like the accompanying pre- 
diction of cosmical disturbances, refer only to the last days of 
the world, as proof of his view. 





4—THE SOCIAL EVIL! 


HE appearance of this volume, sanctioned by a preface 

from the pen of the Archbishop of Liverpool, and with 
the Nihil Obstat of the Westminster censor, is an earnest that 
Catholics are preparing to take their part in that campaign 
against sexual diseases and the sin from which they spring, 
which, set on foot by the secular State, is yet inspired by 
Christian principle and directed to a Christian end. Nothing 
indeed but the undying optimism of the Christian and his 


1 Prostitution: the Moral Bearings of the Problem. By M.F.and J. F. 
With a Foreword by the Archbishop of Liverpool. London: Catholic 
Social Guild. Pp. xviii, 240. Price, 2s. net. 
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trust in the supernatural resources of his creed could arouse 
men and women at this late stage of the world’s history to 
strive anew for the suppression of an evil which has stained 
the human race from the dawn of time and has defied reform 
in every age. The State has taken in hand the foul injustice 
involved in it and its no less loathsome physical consequences, 
but all experience shows that, unless the religious principle is 
invoked to co-operate with legislative efforts, such efforts will 
be largely in vain. The object which the authors of this 
Manual have in view is to provide parents, educators of youth, 
and adult social workers with facts and principles which will 
enable them adequately to discharge their duty towards those 
they have to help and train. As is well-known, mere know- 
ledge of evil is not necessarily a safeguard against it, and on 
the other hand ignorance often exposes young people to grave 
risks. The problem for the guardian or educator always 
is how and where to communicate necessary knowledge so 
that it may be a deterrent from evil, not an incentive to it. A 
help to the solution of this problem may be found in these 
grave pages, wherein, after an introductory discussion of prin- 
ciples and terms, the moral aspect of this particular form 
of vice and the different kinds of remedy applied at various 
stages of human development are carefully traced. Such 
discussion is necessary in order to show what to avoid in the 
matter of legislation. A valuable chapter follows on venereal 
disease, the object of which is to show how grave a physical 
evil accompanies the moral and alas! spreads far beyond 
it to attack the helpless and innocent. The author of this 
particular section was formerly in medical charge of a Lock 
hospital and speaks from practical experience. Then the 
question of instruction on sexual matters is illuminatingly 
considered, and, in accordance with Catholic practice and 
tradition, anything like collective instruction for the young 
and immature is unhesitatingly condemned. In Appendices 
the text of various legislative enactments concerned with the 
checking of the social evil is given. The Archbishop of 
Liverpool’s Foreword states the Catholic position with great 
lucidity, and his Grace, whilst admitting the necessity of 
a Manual of this sort in order to enable Catholics “to co- 
operate usefully with the efforts of public bodies in combating 
the evils of venereal diseases”, offers welcome testimony that 
the authors have performed their task with tact and with 


Success. 











SHORT NOTICES 
APOLOGETIC. 


VERY useful book of Apologetic worthy of being ranked with his 

previous admirable treatise on Christ’s Divinity—7he Mustard Seed 
—has been lately written by Father O. R.Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. and called 
Catholic Christianity (Washbourne: 3s. 6d. net). It is devoted to showing 
the reasonableness of the Catholic religion and, incidentally, the ground- 
lessness and irrationality of the arguments against it. It starts from the 
very foundation, establishing the existence of God and the truths of Christ- 
ianity, then it turns te prove the truth of Catholicism, and in a third 
section developes the contents of that religion. It may thus be read with 
profit, not only by those who are seeking the Truth but also by those who 
have happily found it and yet can always appreciate it more. The lucidity 
of the argument is reflected in the excellent get-up of the book: it is a 
real addition to our apologetic literature. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Miss Agnes Egerton Castle has compiled an exquisite little book of 
devotions, called Christ the Consoler (Burns and Oates: 3s. net) with a 
special view to the needs and desires of those—alas ! so many—who have 
suffered bereavement in the war. These prayers and devout exercises will 
bring them to the Source of all lasting alleviation of sorrow, and help to 
make lighter the burden they are called upon to bear. 

Similar solace may be found in a beautiful collection of prayers, from 
the liturgy and the Scriptures, the Fathers and more modern sources, 
edited with an introduction by Father W. H. Kent, O.S.C., and entitled 
A Little Book of Prayers for the Dead (Burns and Oates: 3s. net). Both 
these volumes are brought out at that high level of taste and execution 
associated with all the Publishers’ liturgical work. 

The adaptation of St. Ignatius’ Spzritual Exercises made by the Rev. 
Paul Bull, of the Anglican Community of the Resurrection, and called The 
Threefold Way: an Aid to Conversion (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net cloth, 
2s. net sewed) follows the original fairly closely in substance whilst altering 
somewhat its precise form and omitting some of the less essential sections. 
The development throughout is quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
Exercises, of which the author seems to have a thorough grasp, and we 
trust that it will be widely used by those for whom it is intended. 

Father M. D. Forrest’s devotional treatise on our Lady called The Fair 
Flower of Eden (Harrison and Sons: 3s. net) has reached its second 
edition, which shows that it is still possible to write with freshness on that 
ever fruitful theme. 

The Rev. H. Walmesley, S.J ., introduces a new Version, by an anonymous 
translator, of Father J, P. Pinamonti’s Za Croce Alleggerita, called The 
Cross made Light (Art and Book Co.) as especially appropriate to this 
time of heavy and universal sorrow. The gist of the argument is that 
the cross willingly and courageously embraced brings its own strong 
support and consolation. 
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From M. Tequi of Paris come three little volumes, reprints of well- 
known spiritual books—Pére Fressencourt’s Les Secrets de la Vie religi- 
euse (50.c.), the Abbé Boudon’s Les Saintes Voies de la Croix (1.00 fr.) 
re-edited by Chanoine A.Gonon, and Pensées from the writings of Pére 
Olivaint, in commemoration of the centenary of his birth. 

M. l’Abbé Saussey’s Aux Ecoliéres (Téqui : 3.00 fr.) are very straight 
talks to school-girls on details of their moral training, by a chaplain who is 
evidently as experienced as he is zealous. 

A venerable Benedictine Father, Dom Joseph Rabony, has signalized 
the golden jubilee of his ordination as priest by the production of a study 
of the Book of Job in history, theology and liturgy, which he styles Le 
Livre de la Souffrance (Téqui: 2.50 fr.). It is a characteristically Bene- 
dictine production, combining sound scholarship with solid devotion, and 
will aid much to the proper understanding of the first attempt of the 
human mind to grapple with the great problem of evil. 

Pére Gratry’s volume of historical reflections called La Paix (Téqui: 
3.00 fr.) has been forgotten for more than fifty years. It was worth re- 
printing at the present time, for it sets forth in eloquent language the 
Christian ideal of peace amongst nations—an ideal attainable only on 
Christian principles. The author would have been surprised to know that, 
of the three nations which he convicts of tyranny and injustice—the 
Russians, the English and the Turks—only the last still persists in its 
historical ré/e. 

M. Abbé Truptin has published thirteen sermons, now in their third 
edition, which, uniting piety and patriotism in a high degree, are aptly 
entitled Pour La France (Téqui : 2.00 fr.). 

On the text—“Happy are they that sorrow”—that fundamental 
Christian paradox, the Abbé L. Rouzic has written a helpful book, Douleur 
et Resignation (Téqui : 3.50 fr.) discussing the nature, varieties, sources 
and purpose of suffering, and how through resignation it may turn to joy. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Father Arthur Day, S.J., C.F., who inadequately and unnecessarily 
disguises himself under initials, has made an exceedingly interesting 
“biographical study” of John C. F. S. Day: his forbears and himself 
(Heath, Cranton: 7s. 6d. net), giving a liying picture of the Judge in both 
his private and public capacities and enlivening the record, not only 
by many capital stories but also bya style from which humour is never 
far absent. The work, which fully justifies the title, opens with a sketch of 
the ancestry of its subject in the male and female line and_then traces 
in considerable detail the Judge’s own highly successful career, the domi- 
nant characteristic of which was immense energy, always inspired and 
controlled by a deep sense of religion. Both Cardinal Gasquet, who knew 
him at Downside and elsewhere, and Sir Robert Finlay, now Lord 
Chancellor, who was one of Mr. John Day’s pupils, contribute appreciative 
Introductions. Some extracts from the Judge’s lecture on “Beauty” and 
a sale-catalogue of his remarkable collection of modern Continental 
pictures appear in an Appendix, and the book is further enriched by 
several pieasing portraits. 


SCRIPTURAL. 


English students of the Bible, at least of the New Testament, are 
gradually becoming well provided with helpful commentaries in their 
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own tongue. To say nothing of the Westminster Version, so often noticed 
in these pages, we have Father Sydney Smith’s editions of the Gospels 
and the Acts, widely used in our schools and colleges: Mgr. Ward, also, 
and Madame Cecilia are responsible for editions of several Gospels, and 
now Father Robert Eaton, of the Birmingham Oratory, issues the Gospel 
of St. Luke (C.T.S.: 2s. 6d. net) “the first of a new series of Scripture 
Manuals for Catholic Schools.” The notes are fuller but the introductory 
apparatus less copious than those provided by the earlier commentaries, 
and an excellent effect is produced by the use of clarendon type for the 
words commented on. Father Eaton does not confine himself to exegesis, 
but at times remarks upon the devotional and even the literary qualities of 
the text. It is an attractive volume, both in appearance and substance, 
and should meet with wide acceptance. 


VERSE. 


A further collection of Mr. Eric Shepherd’s verses-—we noticed the 
first over four years ago—shows a greater variety of theme and a much 
more sober style. The book is called Pilgrimage (Longmans : 3s. 6d. net) 
and contains some sixty poems. There is thought in all that he writes, 
and so he can afford, as in the long and clever poem called “ Orpheus”, to 
neglect the aid of rhyme. There is a good deal of art in his simplicity, 
and a good deal of spiritual wisdom, aptly expressed, for instance, in “The 


Happy Saint” 
Sacrifice, renunciation !— 


These are words you did not know: 
Does a child renounce his playthings 
T ward those open arms to go? 


MONTH readers are already acquainted to some extent with the Rev. 
H. E. G. Rope’s muse, the fruits of whose inspiration appear in a volume 
entitled Religionis Ancilla and other Poems (Heath, Cranton Ltd., London). 
The poems are mainly descriptive, reflecting, no doubt, the poet’s travels 
and sojourning both on the Continent and at home. But there is much in 
the volume to show that poetry like other arts can be made the servant of 
religion, and Father Rope never fails to see and record the spiritual signifi- 
cance of his Nature-pictures. The book is so well worth having that we 
regret that the publishers have sent us a copy which lacks pp. 23—38. 

Some bereaved heart has doubtless found a solace, “like dull narcotics 
numbing pain” in writing Poems of a Mother, 1914—1916 (Erskine Mac- 
Donald : 6d. net), a slender little booklet, containing some half-dozen pieces 
which breathe sorrow and devout resignation and are expressed with no 
little poetic skill and sense. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Elliot O’Donnell’s Twenty Years’ Experience as a Ghost Hunter 
(Heath, Cranton: 7s. 6d. net) contains a collection of uncanny stories 
relating to a great variety of abnormal happenings in every part of the 
world. The book will provide plenty of seasonable Christmas thrills, but 
the student of such things will not find much satisfaction in it. Many of 
the “experiences” are merely recorded on hearsay testimony with such 
minuteness of detail as deprives them of any evidential value. Many are 
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related without any attempt at explanation, and when explanation is offered, 
it is generally based upon a conception of the spiritual world which is 
inconsistent with the fact of Divine Providence. However, Mr. O’Donnell 
is orthodox to this extent that he denounces the practice of Spiritism as 
only affording a chance for evil spirits to enter into communication with 
mortals to their inevitable detriment. 

Those who wish to have a concise statement of the Church’s doctrine on 
this matter will find it in a book with a startling title and a still more 
startling cover—Devil and Devilry (Washbourne: Is. net) by William 
Lieber. It is evidently designed to catch the attention of the heedless and 
ignorant, and the subject is therefore treated with a certain initial facetious- 
ness which does not vitiate the sound, well-documented exposition of the 
bulk of the book. 

The war with its toll of adult lives has made the question of the coming 
generations more important than ever. And M. l’Abbé Broussolle has had 
the happy idea of sketching what may be called the revealed presentment 
of the child as contained in Holy Scripture and in famous holy pictures. 
His L’Enfant d’aprés les Saints Livres (Téqui: 4fr. 50) is a work of curious 
erudition and wide research, and he manages to illustrate, in the various 
divisions and sub-divisions of his subject and the types he selects, what 
Christianity teaches in regard to the treatment and training of the child. 
The introduction of what the author calls /e théme iconographique, though 
giving opportunity for the display of many illustrations, does not add much 
to the value of the book or the strength of its argument. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


A very useful pamphlet with which to confront the bumptious sciolist 
who goes to the great Protestant Tradition for his notions of the history 
and character of the Church is Mr. G. S. Boulger’s “ Dont’s ” for Students in 
Science and History (C.T.S., 1d.)—a compilation founded on the writings 
of Professor J. J. Walsh, of Fordham. It gives direct and brief refu- 
tations, with authorities, for many of the errors prevalent concerning the 
relations of the Church with secular learning and civilization generally in 
medieval times. Those who do not realize how thoroughly post-Reformation 
history has been a conspiracy against the truth, will be astonished at the 
number and variety of the errors here exposed. 

Bishop Hedley (C.T.S., 1d.), by Dom Justin McCann, is a succinct 
account of the life and works of the great Benedictine prelate lately taken 
from our midst. A Little Carol Book (C.T.S., 1d.), compiled by R. R. 
Terry, contains the words of certain of the carols sung at Westminster 
Cathedral at this season, and should do something to make carol-singing 
more general amongst us. 

The Western Catholic Calendar (Donegan: 1d.) does in greater detail 
for the Archdiocese of Glasgow what the Catholic Directory does for the 
Church in England and Scotland generally. A notable feature is a learned 
essay in disproof of the legend, fostered by Dr. Hay Fleming and his ilk, 
which ascribes to Knox the promotion of education in Scotland and ignores 
its widespread character in Catholic times. 

The useful little Catholic Almanack, 1917, published by Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, is priced this year at 14d. Full as it is of information, it 
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might, we think, have found room for mention of the “Catholic Social 
Guild” in its list of Catholic Associations. 

The Mission Calendar, published by the Society of the Divine Word 
(Techny, Ill.) at 10 cents, keeps the great cause of Foreign Missions, the 
needs of which are not periodic but perpetual, before the eyes of the 
faithful. 

The two latest issues of The Catholic Mind, Vol. XIV. Nos. 21 and 22 
(America Press: 5 cents each), deals admirably with such important 
subjects as “Agenics,” “Catholic Education in Mexico,” “ The Secularized 
State,” etc. They should be widely disseminated. 

The better Catholic the better citizen is an aphorism amongst us and 
we, at any rate, are not surprised that members of the Church have been con- 
spicuous for their self-sacrificing patriotism in this national crisis. We should 
prefer that that should speak for itself but, as doubtless there are some 
anti-Catholics who deny it, the compilation Catholics of the British 
Empire and the War (Burns and Oates: 6d.), which is a summary but 
far from complete record of the part we have taken in this great conflict, 
should serve a useful purpose. It is copiously illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of remarkable scenes and persons. From the nature of the case its 
statistical information is not up-to-date—for example, in reckoning the 
contributions of the various Catholic colleges to the fighting forces, and 
military honours. 

A striking little paper by M. André de Bavier, translated from the 
Revue des Feunes, April 10, 1916, entitled Chivalrous England has for its 
object the destruction of the common Continental opinion that the English 
Government in its foreign policy has always been tyrannous and materia- 
listic. The author has himself shown no little chivalry in glossing over or 
ignoring points in English history which tell against his theme but his 
plea, sustained by many apposite instances, may at least be admitted in 
mitigation of judgment. 

We have before this appraised Mr. Armel O’Connor as a poet but he is 
a musician as well, and appears in both capacities in a little collection 
entitled Whitton Carols (Mary’s Meadow, Ludlow). If the music, which 
we are incompetent to criticize, is as sweet as the poetry, these five carols, 
dedicated to ‘‘a perfect friend ” are themselves a perfect tribute. 

The Real Problem of Eschatology (Longmans: 6d. net). Professor 
H. Scott Holland very ably analyzes and successfully refutes the abomin- 
able perversion of the Christian ideal taken over in Christianity at the 
Cross Roads from Schweitzer, “the latest German,” and making Christ out 
to be, not only a mere mistaken man but, of all things, a pessimist. 

Two further pamphlets of Messrs. Longmans’ “Marriage and Morality” 
Series, Marriage as a Career (3d. net) by Helen E. Crossman, and The 
Educational Value of Monogamy (4d. net) by Lettice Macmunn, aim at the 
constructive teaching with which it is the purpose of the series to counter- 
act loose views on sex-relationship. 

In a sermon entitled The National Mission of Repentance and Hope, and 
Faith in Christ (Burns and Oates: 1d.) Father Bampton, S.J., points out 
with all Christian charity the uselessness of exhorting to Repentance and 
Hope unless a clear and definite Faith is preached as their motive and 
foundation. 
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